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The Gist of It 


ORA DUNLAP’S story of the long contest 
between Roadside Settlement and Wayside 
Saloon may come as a shock to some of the 
_younger generation who have grown up since 

the saloon and know of whiskey only as something 
that comes out of a hip-flask. Her scene is timely, 
for the National Conference of Social Work is now 
in session at Des Moines and Conference members 
no doubt will visit Roadside House, of which she 
was headworker for twenty years ending in 1924, 
and of whose board she is still a member. They 
may also visit Camp Dunlap, named for her, “a 
refuge for tired working-girls who must always be 
spoken of as ‘business girls’.” Miss Dunlap had been 
in residence at Kingsley House, Pittsburgh, Good- 
rich House, Cleveland, and Hull-House before going 
to Des Moines. Her services have extended far 
beyond social work, including membership on the 
Des Moines School Board—the first woman to hold 
the post, the presidency for four years of the State 
Equal Suffrage Association in the crucial suffrage 
years of 1912-16, and first president of the Iowa 
League of Women Voters. For ten years she was 
chairman of the Legislative Department of the lowa 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and had a hand in 
the passage of much of the state’s forward-looking 
social legislation. Her article has been used in some 
part in the National Federation of Settlements’ re- 
cent study, Does Prohibition Work? (Harper). 
Page 197. 
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UTH SHONLE draws her data on suicide 

from a doctor’s thesis on the subject which she 
recently prepared under the Department of Sociology 
of the University of Chicago,, eventually to be pub- 
lished in book form. At present she is assistant to 
the general secretary of the Religious Education As- 
sociation. Page 200. 


ELS ANDERSON discusses the reports of the 

Sub-commission on Causes of the New York 
State Crime Commission from the vantage point of 
his many sociological studies of cities. At present 
he is the director of Whittier House, Jersey City, 
N. J. Page 206. 


AURICE B. HEXTER is executive director 
of the Federated Jewish Charities of Boston, 
Mass., and the author of Social Consequences of 
Business Cycles (Houghton Mifflin, 1924). Page 208. 


ERTRUDE DIAMANT, who tried out her 

educational theories in an experimental kinder- 
garten, is now a high school teacher by vocation and 
a writer of magazine articles and short stories on 
the side. Page 214. 


OUGLASS ORR is an undergraduate at 
Swarthmore College and active in the National 
Student Federation. Page 215. 


RACE COYLE is on the staff of The Inquiry. 
Page 216. 


Re PHILLIPS is library adviser in work 
with the foreign-born in the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Education. Page 217. 


NNE R. WINSLOW (Mss. C.-E. A. Win- 

slow) is the secretary of the committee which 
planned and carried through the unique New Haven 
Institute for Board Members of Public Health 
Nursing Organizations. Page 218. 


EDDES SMITH, an associate editor of The 
Survey, is director of publications of the Child 
Health Demonstration Committee. Page 219. 


OMER BORST is the executive secretary of 
the Indianapolis Community Fund. Page 222. 


IERCE WILLIAMS is a member of the staff 
of the American Association for Community 
Organization. Page 223. 


RTHUR KELLOGG, managing editor of The 

Survey, joined the party headed by Secretary 
Hoover and James L. Fieser, acting director gen- 
eral of the Red Cross, which is making a tour of the 
flooded region, from Vicksburg to New Orleans. 
He will interpret the emergent work of relief and 
rehabilitation in which government and volunteer 
forces are mobilized, and arrange for adequate ap- 
praisal in later issues of the enduring problems of 
reconstruction Confronting the devastated region. 
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Settlement vs. Saloon 


Some Notes on Twenty Years of Competition for Leadership in the 
Des Moines Bottoms 


By FLORA DUNLAP 


N 1904 when I became resident director of Roadside 
Settlement in Des Moines, the House stood directly 
across the street from the Wayside Saloon and occa- 
sionally a Wayside patron mistakenly stumbled into 
our front door. A year later Roadside moved to the 

South-east Bottoms, a plat in which the first deed of con- 
veyance stipulated that no saloon should ever be located 
on the land. So we were not again neighbors of a saloon, 
but for ten years we were neighbors of all the products 
of the saloons. Drunken men were the commonest sight on 
the streets, as were haggard women and ragged, under- 
nourished children. 

One street intersection, just outside our district, had a 
saloon on each of the four corners, the next had three, and 
practically every intersection passed by our neighbors on 
their way to work had one or more saloons, with others 
between intersections. A flaunting red-light district lay 
between us and the downtown section. 

As far back as 1905 Iowa had restricted saloons. As I 
recall it, no seats were allowed—drinks must be taken stand- 
ing. It seemed to me a sad way to drink and as I saw 
below the half-screen the line of feet, my own ached in 
sympathy for the men condemned to such tiring festivity. 
In spite of this drawback, the saloons and the pool-halls 


‘which adjoined them were the chief social meeting-places for 


the men of our neighborhood. Half a dozen times I was 
told that a saloon-keeper said, when he heard that Roadside 
was building a gymnasium and club rooms in the Bottoms, 
“That will play hell with my business; the boys will have 
some place else to go.” 

The saloons closed early in the evenings, 10:30 I think 
it was. No woman who knew the Bottoms nor any sober 


man took the trolley that left the downtown station at that 
time. They waited for half an hour, because that car, 
especially on Saturday nights, was filled with a drunken 
crew, sick, cursing, fighting, refusing to pay fares, threaten- 
ing the conductor. On Saturday nights we always locked 
the front door and surveyed from a window the arrival of 
the “drunk car,” as it was popularly known. Usually a 
few men were thrown off, sometimes at the expense of 
broken panes of glass in the car. For some reason those 
who should get off at our corner refused to do so unless 
urged and assisted, and often the street was vocal for an 
hour as they recited loudly to the moon or the dim gas- 
light the reasons why they shouldn’t have alighted there. 

Sunday morning was a gray time in the neighborhood. 
For a number of years I was director of the primary room 
in a nearby mission Sunday School and each week my heart 
ached for some children, who, I knew, crept out of their 
homes on Sunday mornings with scant breakfasts because if 
fathers were awakened they forbade their leaving the house. 

Appeals for protection from families terrorized by 
drunken men were of almost daily occurrence. One hears 
so often that strong drink makes men gay, happy and gen- 
erous. After a long acquaintance with many drinking men, 
I may say I have known very few who seemed either gay 
or happy and fewer still who evidenced any generous or 
kindly impulses when under the influence of liquor. Per- 
haps the northern and the native-born—most of our neigh- 
bors were from northern Europe or native-born—take liquor 
more sadly! 

Roadside very soon became a shelter for families driven 
from home and its director a sometimes militant adviser. 
One woman came regularly for months to tell me a sad 
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tale of violence to her and her little children. I dried 
her tears for a good many weeks but it was a monotonous 
story and one day when she began her woeful tale I said 
impatiently: 

“Why do you let him hit you? You are as big and strong 
as he is. Hit him back.” She looked at me with startled 
eyes—I can see her face now after all the years—and said: 

“T be afraid of him.” 

“Why be afraid? You are strong. Hit him first when 
he begins to abuse you. I’m tired of your coming in here 
every week with the same old story. If you are going to 
live with a drunken husband either stop whining about it 
or take care of yourself,”’ and I turned her out of the office. 


WEEK later she came in with a perfectly awe- 
struck look on her face, and began with no preliminary 
salutation. 

‘What you tell me to do, I do. He come home drunk 
and swear at me and I pick up a bucket and hit him on 
the head hard and the blood run down fast.” 

“What did he do?” I asked, wondering if I’d be held 
as accessory to a murder. 

“He looked queer,” she replied, “and he tie a rag round 
his head and go to bed and this morning he say nothing.” 

I may say that this man was really cured of drinking by 
this method further applied, but I would not recommend it 
as a promoter of domestic harmony. 

From another family, the mother, five children and a 
woman boarder, appeared one evening, bringing in with 
them such an odor of kerosene that two or three clubs meet- 
ing in rooms nearest the front door promptly adjourned to 
find out what was happening. The mother explained that 
Pa had come home drunk and had thrown kerosene over 
them all as they sat at the supper table. He was about to 
set fire to them but his hand was so unsteady that while he 
was trying to scratch a match they escaped. 

Another neighbor was sent to a fresh air camp, with the 
four youngest of her ten children, the other six being cared 
for by relatives. Husband had professed great appreciation 
of the outing for his family and entire ability to care for 
himself in their absence. Two days later I had a long 
distance telephone message from the camp manager. 

“Mrs. A.’s husband has sent her word he is sick and 
she must come home. Mrs. A. wants you to go and see 
if he is sick or just drunk.” 

“T am perfectly sure he is just drunk,” said I unsym- 
pathetically, but I verified my diagnosis. Husband was 
lying on the porch covered with flies, smelling to Heaven 
and much too far gone to reply to any inquiries about his 
health. 

A drunken man walked up and down the street in front 
of the house for some hours one day, waiting, as some one 
presently discovered, to shoot me, because my testimony had 
served to send his daughter to the State Industrial School. 
Fortunately I had gone away for a few days and he sobered 
up or forgot his grievance before my return. Over and 
over again we were threatened with violence by drunken 
men whose families we had protected or who fancied they 
had been injured by Roadside residents, but none of us was 
ever harmed. 

Roadside provided the first public baths in Des Moines, 
showers for men and tubs for women and children. We 
occasionally found drunken men, fully dressed, in a bathtub, 
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expected and sometimes hoped to find one drowned, but 
either they went to sleep without turning on the water or 
made such a noise when it began to flow, they were heard 
and dragged out. 

The police patrol-wagon was a frequent caller in those 
days and the officers were kind to us and as helpful as they 
could be. Fortunately or unfortunately the complaining 
wives nearly always forgave their husbands and the police 
complained then, as now, that it was useless to place a 
charge against the men as wives so seldom appeared to sup- 
port it. They could only be held over night and then be 
released to drink again. 

I could go on for pages with stories out of our experience 
and with others far more tragic of children brought up in 
such an atmosphere and so handicapped by heredity and 
environment. We made no surveys in those days and I 
have no statistics of the number of habitual drunkards in 
the district, but for the first ten years of my residence 
drunkenness was responsible for the most difficult problems 
with which Roadside or any social agency had to deal and 
for a very great majority of the crimes committed. 

The saloon of course was mixed up with politics. A 
saloon-keeper was said to hold the Bottoms vote in his hands. 
His friends made up the majority of the election boards 
and his candidates in city elections, at least, polled good 
majorities. 

Iowa women had a vote on bond issues and some special 
taxes for many years before full suffrage was obtained. The 
judges in our precinct certainly detested having women vote, 
but always there was my vote, with usually two or three 
other Roadside residents and three women from a progres- 
sive family living near us. Usually the whole women’s vote 
arrived at the polling place together and was treated with 
scant courtesy. One man, who always served on the board 
and who was always drunk on election day and most other 
days, sometimes restrained an expression of opinion until we 
had turned away from the booth, but we heard his opinion 
of women before we reached the door. 


T the state referendum on suffrage in June, 1916, I was 
AS president of the state suffrage organization and the 
executive secretary was living at Roadside also. We went to 
the polls early to vote on a bond issue, having of course no 
vote on the suffrage question. Although Iowa was at that 
time legally dry, most of the election board seemed slightly 
tipsy. One member, who belonged to one of our gym classes, 
was very friendly and insisted we should vote on suffrage. 
He pressed the special ballot on us both and was puzzled and 
disappointed that we showed so little enthusiasm for our 
own cause. The before-mentioned member cursed us loudly 
and vehemently and as we left the room attempted to rise, 
apparently to follow us, but he was so drunk he fell head- 
long and as we passed out we left him stretched at full 
length on the floor, uttering denunciations of women who 
wished to move out of their divinely appointed “spere.” 

After 1920 I served in the same precinct in every election 
for three years, and never in that time was any man who 
served with me in the slightest degree under the influence 
of liquor. So quickly did the old order pass! Its passing 
may be credited to woman’s suffrage or to prohibition or 
to both. 

Prohibition came into effect in Iowa under state enact- 
ment in 1916. There had been county and local option 
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and extended. Des Moines saloons were closed under local 
option some months before state prohibition went into effect, 
and. some men still secured liquor. It was said over and 
over again, then as now: “There is more drinking than 
ever. Prohibition does not prohibit. It is far better to 
have the licensed saloon than the bootlegger.”’ 

With the passing of the saloon in our neighborhood, fam- 
ilies who had no furniture began to collect a few pieces. 
Bedsteads and mattresses were seen where before there had 
been heaps of rags. Children who had stayed away from 
school for lack of suitable clothing became more regular in 
attendance. More shoes appeared to have been bought for 
the feet that wore them. Women who had been unable to 
attend neighborhood gatherings for lack of proper attire 
appeared in new dresses. Men who had never been seen 
publicly with their wives and children escorted them occa- 
sionally to Roadside parties. 


RUE, some of the old drinkers had occasional sprees, 

but liquor was high in price, not easily obtained and 
dangerous to life. A bootlegger acquaintance said to me in 
1916: “All you say about the danger is true. I know I am a 
damned fool to sell the stuff but I am not such a double 
damned fool as to drink it.” A few months later his widow 
came to arrange for day-nursery care for her three small 
children while she went out to work. Speaking of her 
husband’s death, she said: “It was just his own carelessness 
that killed him. He drank a bottle of liquor that his part- 
ner told him was genuine. You can’t trust nobody on the 
pedigree of liquor.” 

I was away from Roadside except for occasional visits 
from October, 1916, until October, 1918. Since 1918 there 
have been periods when our neighborhood seemed very dry 
and other periods when it seemed very wet. ‘There have 
been flurries of arrests, investigations and clean-ups but sel- 
dom has there been sufficient evidence to convict and fines 
have been mostly remitted or unpaid. It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to induce a bootlegger to admit that he has sold liquor 
illegally, and difficult to induce a drinker to testify where 
he secured the liquor he so evidently drank; apparently 
without evidence as unquestioned as this, few conscientious 
judges will sentence a man and if it is done the higher court 
may usually be depended upon to reverse the decision. 

A good many times between 1918 and 1924 members of 
settlement groups have come to the house under the influence 
of liquor. Usually they have left quietly when told their 
presence was undesired and apologies have been made later. 
Usually they seemed to have had only a limited supply of 
liquor and to recover from it in a few days. Most of them 
are men from twenty-five to thirty-five years of age who 
began to drink in pre-prohibition days. I know only an 
occasional younger man who has acquired the habit since 
1915. 

Since November, 1924, I have been away from -Des 
Moines except for two visits. My successor at Roadside 
told me that this was a period of unusual activity in both 
drinking and selling liquor and that in the past two years 
there have been again alternating periods of wetness and 
dryness. Last August as I sat in a friend’s house, I asked 
her opinion of the liquor situation. She has lived in the 
Bottoms almost as long as I have. She said: “Every house 
in the next block, on this side of the street, is making or 
selling, or both making and selling.” I asked how she 
knew this and she said chiefly by the number of expensive 
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automobiles which stop in front of the houses and the well- 
dressed men who go in. I asked if she thought the situation 
as bad as before prohibition and she said “Yes,” and then 
she hesitated and added, “Well, I’m not sure. There are 
not as many drunken men on the street as there were then 
and there are no children carrying pails home.” 

A group of women members of a settlement club agreed 
in saying, “It is terrible. There is lots of selling all over 
the Bottoms and it is terrible how many men are drinking.” 
One added, “Some women are drinking too, and some sell- 
ing.” I asked them if it seemed as bad as in the saloon 
days. They agreed that the present situation is not com- 
parable to that period. They knew more of the old days 
than I, and of the hardships of women and children with 
drunken husbands and fathers. I asked if any of them knew 
men who now came home drunk to drive the family into 
the street. They told me of but two men who are abusive 
at home, spending all their wages for drink, and, said one 
of the women cheerfully, “Both of them are old and they’ll 
not last long.” 

We talked about unemployment, which is very general 
in Des Moines now—the agricultural depression reacts 
everywhere in Iowa. ‘They thought drink had very little 
to do with unemployment. There were drinking men with- 
out jobs, but they were the men who were often idle. They 
had been idle for longer periods, naturally; sober men get 
the first jobs that are open. They told me of a number 
of families living in comfort from the sale of liquor but 
they all said most of the liquor is bought outside the neigh- 
borhood. We talked about “dope,” too, but they said noth- 
ing to indicate that its use had increased in the Bottoms. 
One thing that was said was enlightening. ‘Women are 
not so helpless now as they used to be. Girls can do more 
kinds of work, and even middle-aged women can find jobs 
where the work is not so hard and where they make good 
money.” The thought was that women now do not toler- 
ate the old order of poverty and abuse. 

A visitor from another organization who came into Road- 
side one day said she had been calling on Mary B., whose 
mother had led a hard life because the father drank and 
they were extremely poor. “They are prosperous now,” 
said the visitor. ‘Mary told me her papa used to drink 
something awful. But he is scared of bootleg whiskey be- 
cause so many men have been killed by it, so now he gives 
all his money to her mama and they are building a new 
house and getting along just swell.” 


FEW days later I called on another friend whose 
drunken husband deserted her after she had borne three 
children. She supported herself by day-work. At eighteen 
the daughter had died of tuberculosis and at twenty, one 
of the sons. The second son and his wife died from drink, 
leaving her a legacy of two small grandsons. She worked on 
—washed, cleaned, put them through the grade school, had 
them taught trades. Now she is seventy and the younger 
grandson, the hope of her old age, is traveling the path his 
grandfather and his father traveled before him. My friend, 
who had suffered from three generations of drinking men, 
said: “Men can’t help taking the drink when it’s round 
them.” I said, “It ought not to be around them these days 
but apparently the law can’t be enforced.” 
She lifted her brave old head on which too many tragedies 
have fallen, and with the fighting look still in her eyes 
replied: ‘‘Can’t be enforced—and you say that? It can 
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be enforced. You know it can be if them that should do 
it would do it.” 

The impression seemed to be general among those with 
whom I talked that most of the drinking in Des Moines 
is among the well-to-do. Many well-to-do men seem to 
have acquired a liquor inferiority complex. They feel they 
must show their world they can secure and serve liquor, 
and thus prove that they belong socially and financially to 
the class able to support bootleggers. Keeping and drinking 
liquor is to them a social obligation, in the same category 
as membership in the most expensive country club. The 
well-to-do young people who are drinking seem to come 
from these families and to get the complex and the liquor 
in their own homes. 

Drinking among young men and women in our neighbor- 
hood is not general, so far as I could learn or observe, partly, 
I think, because of the expense. The well-to-do can keep 
both a car and a flask. In our neighborhood we must choose, 
and generally we choose a Ford. One is impatient some- 
times at the proportion of the family budget which goes into 
automobiles, but after all, using a high proportion of the 
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family income for a car is infinitely better than using it for 
strong drink. 

As I recall the Bottoms of 1904, I know that the lives 
of its people have been revolutionized. How much of this 
revolution is due to prohibition I do not know. But I do 
know that the shuffling drunkard I saw stumbling along 
Scott Street a month ago is exactly as sodden and degraded 
as the drunkards who stumbled along that street twenty- 
two years ago, and I know that all the helpful forces of 
modern life, material and immaterial, can do nothing for a 
man whose brain and body are paralyzed by liquor. 

There is illegal drinking and selling in the Bottoms as 
there is in so many communities. Who is most to blame I 
do not know. I do know that if the city, county, state and 
federal forces charged with enforcement of the law were 
working cooperatively instead of uncooperatively and were 
supported by the citizens who are law-abiding, the prohibi- 
tion law would be enforced. Even with partial enforce- 
ment, drunkenness in the Bottoms twenty-two years ago and 
drunkenness there today is as smallpox was before and since 
men have learned the use of vaccination. 


Who Commits Suicide? 


By RUTH SHONLE 


AY and June are the open season for suicides. 

The number runs in a crescendo up through 

these months, declines through the summer 

and early fall, tilts gently upward in Decem- 

ber, then dips again in the late winter and 
early spring. No one knows whether this increase during 
the late spring is due to the restlessness of “spring fever,” 
or to some unanalyzed physiological reaction to changes in 
temperature, humidity, and so forth. The differences in 
rates between the seasons are not so great, however, that 
they need affect the fundamental analysis of causes of suicide. 
Perhaps the most interesting thing they suggest is that 
suicide is not necessarily a reaction to the material ‘hard- 
ships of poverty or hunger or cold, which press most closely 
during the winter months. The alternative suggestion is 
that suicide is a reaction to social and psychological mal- 
adjustments, to thwarting of vital interests and ideals, to 
disturbances of one’s chosen mode of life, which may seem 
more acute and unendurable during the restless spring 
months. 

From the point of view of suicide, the United States is 
comparatively “healthy.” Here for every 100,000 of the 
population, 11.8 people kill themselves each year (1922). 
In France the corresponding rate is 21.9; in Germany, 21.4; 
in Denmark, 14.5. Not all of Europe is suicide-ridden, 
however. In Sweden the rate is 10.1 suicides per 100,000 
people (1918); in England and Wales, 9.1 (1919); in 
Italy, 6.9 (1916); in Norway, 5.3 (1920). The explana- 
tion of the varying European rates must be left for some 
European investigator. 

While the rate of the United States in general is relatively 
low, there are distinct localities and groups where suicide is 
rife. A map with cross-hatchings to show the rates by states 
pictures the South almost white (almost without suicide), 
the East and North of varying degrees of grayness, the 


far West dark, with California almost black—preeminent 
in suicide as in many other things. 

In whatever locality the comparison is made, cities out- 
rank surrounding rural districts by about 30 per cent. For 
the registration states of the United States in 1922, the 
urban rate was 14.3 suicides per 100,000 people, the rural 
rate, 9.5. The trite explanation for this difference is that 
city life wears on people’s nerves more heavily than country 
life. Perhaps—although there is much talk of the grinding 
monotony of country life. There are other factors worthy 
of consideration. In the rural communities values are less 
individualistic than in the city. Man has more “duties” to 
his family, his community, his God, in the country than in 
the city. Suicide is not so much a matter of individual 
concern. Moreover, the rural community—even in its 
present distraught condition—incorporates the individual 
more closely into a group which first sets social standards to 
define his needs and interests and then provides for their 
satisfaction. 

The rural person has, in family, church, club, school, 
neighborhood groups, trading centers, opportunity to meet 
and make friends, to select husband or wife, to receive advice 
and help, when in grief to be comforted, and when old to 
receive care. There is, too, in the monotony and simplicity 
of rural life, a concentration on elemental needs and an 
avoidance of the variety of interests and ambitions to which 
the urban person is subjected and which necessarily increase 
the chances of disappointment in working out a satisfactory 
life organization. -# 


STUDY of types of communities shows that all com- 
xt munities organized, as is the rural community, on the 
basis of homogeneous groups which enmesh the individual 
firmly in the social codes and customs and provide for his 
major needs, have low suicide-rates. Suicide is almost un- 
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known in isolated primitive villages. There is very little in 
religious communities where the church undertakes to con- 
trol the entire life of the individual. Thus Catholic com- 
munities have low rates, and in the United States the 
Mormon states have much lower rates than adjacent states. 

The high urban rate does not seem, then, to be so much 
a matter of mere nerve strain as of confused values, of the 
loss of a sense of obligation to anything but individual in- 
terests, of failure to find in the isolation of city life the 
satisfactions for fundamental interests and desires. In short, 
the city increases the opportunities for maladjustments and 
at the same time destroys the inhibitions which make many 
people feel that they have no right to take their own lives. 

In any one community there are again variations in rates 
as between classes and groups of people. In Europe and 
America over a long period of time, the suicide-rate for 
men has been from two to four times that for women. Thus 
in 1920 in the United States registration area, there were 
only 38.1 female suicides for every 100 male suicides. There 
are three possible explanations, but which is the true one has 
never been determined. Men may be subjected to more 
disorganizing experiences than women; they may break more 
easily under the strain of maladjustment; or they may be 
less resourceful in finding new adjustments. 

There is a definite relation of suicide to age. In spite of 
the scareheads which appear from time to time in news- 
papers and magazines regarding child-suicide, there is little 
suicide among children. The recent occurrence of several 
dozen student suicides within a few months led to front- 
page stories, editorials, sermons, street-corner comment and 
parlor gossip with theories and explanations as numerous as 
the commentators. It is probable that no one knows why 
each individual boy or girl committed suicide or the amount 
of influence which the stories of the first suicides had on 
succeeding ones. It seems certain, however, that the suicides 
represent a temporary occurrence, in which the romantic 
and sensational newspaper stories may well have played a 
part through setting a pattern by which other, already 
disturbed, young people found a final solution to their 
problems. There seems little evidence that these suicides 
represent a trend or are indicative of the general conduct 
of college students. 

If the term “children” be taken to include all ages up 
to twenty, it is true that there are very few child-suicides 
in the United States, and the suicide of a young child is so 
rare as to be almost accidental. In 1920 there were eighteen 
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million children under the age of ten in the registration 
states; one committed suicide during the twelve months. 
This year is typical. Out of every 100,000 children between 
the ages of ten and nineteen, only two committed suicide 
in 1920; while between the ages of twenty and twenty-nine, 
ten people out of every 100,000 committed suicide; and 
between the ages of thirty and thirty-nine 14 out of every 
100,000. The highest rate was found at the advanced age 
of eighty to eighty-nine years, when thirty-four suicides 
occurred per 100,000 people. This statement does not mean, 
of course, that children and young people are never unhappy 
nor maladjusted, but that, apparently, they have sufficient 
resiliency and hope to struggle on. It is the older person who 
admits defeat and allows his despair to rule him. 

Of especial importance where cities are concerned is the 
variation in suicide-rates of groups of different national and 
cultural backgrounds. As a whole, immigrants in the United 
States have a much higher suicide rate than native-born 
Americans and a much higher rate than their countrymen 
in Europe. The following figures for the United States 
registration area in 1910 (the only year for which data 
were available) are corroborated by more recent figures for 
New York City and Chicago. 


SuicIDES OF WHITE POPULATION IN THE REGISTRATION AREA OF THE 
Unitep STATES, ACCORDING TO CoUNTRY OF BIRTH, FOR 1910. 


Place of Birth Suicides per. 100,000 


Inhabitants 
All countries 17.64 
United States 14.16 
All foreign countries 30.29 
Italy 13.98 
Canada 16.66 
Russia 19.16 
Ireland 21.91 
Scotland 24.02 
Hungary 24.82 
England and Wales 28.52 
Austria 29.53 
Scandinavia 36.67 
France 59-30 
Germany 62.04. 
All other foreign countries 31.77 


When these figures are compared with the rates for 
European countries it appears that while all immigrant rates 
are double or treble the European rates, the immigrant 
groups with the highest rates come from the European 
countries with the highest rates, while those with low rates 
come from European countries with low rates. They carry 
with them to America whatever attitudes or philosophy they 
have previously acquired concerning suicide. The extremely 
high rates in America are undoubtedly due to difficulties 
of adjustment. In this connection it is important to note 
that the immigrant suicides do not often occur soon after 
arrival in this country, but after the immigrant has lived 
here ten, fifteen or twenty years. It is important, too, to 
observe that American-born offspring of foreign-born parents 
do not commit suicide any more frequently than do native- 
born Americans of longer standing. There are probably 
two reasons for this. The children of foreign-born parents 
do not accept the attitude of certain European groups 
toward suicide as a justifiable means of solving difficulties. 
Moreover, they do not suffer from the same types of 
maladjustments as their parents. The children of the 
foreign-born have been found to contribute to gangs, to 
delinquency, to personal immorality—but they are not dis- 
organized in their lives so much as unorganized. They have 
not, as their parents have, (Continued on page 235) 


HEN the levee broke on May 4 at Duck- 

port, opposite Vicksburg on the Louisiana 

side of the Mississippi River, the American 

Red Cross knew that it was in for another 

big batch of refugees numbering not less 
than 35,000 and not more than 50,000 persons. It knew 
also, while the water was first rushing through the break, 
just where was the nearest land high enough for a refugee 
camp and, as to the future, it knew about when and where 
the water could be expected to re-enter the Mississippi and 
what effect it would have on the crucial situation down- 
stream, where for many miles some of the poorest of the 
levees would have to meet the incredible pressure of this 
greatest of all the Mississippi floods. 

All of this information comes out of the tightly-woven 
relations established under the Mississippi Flood Committee 
appointed by President Coolidge with Secretary Hoover 
as chairman. In this particular case the information came 
from the maps of the Army engineers. The forces and 
equipment which word of the new crevasse instantly brought 
to the threatened area, indicates the committee’s widely 
ranging services—Red Cross workers and nurses and boats, 
Coast Guard launches with their trained crews from the 
waters off Maryland and New Jersey, Army engineers, 
Navy aviators, doctors from the Army and the Public Health 
Service, social workers from local chapters of the Red Cross. 
The mobilization was as quick, intelligent and sure as the 
team play of infielders when a grounder starts toward 
second base. 

On May 1 there were, in round figures, 250,000 men, 
women, and children living in Red Cross camps in seven 
states. And, such is the amazing sweep of this disaster, 
before the new camp was started at Vicksburg and almost 
a week before the crest of the flood was due at New Orleans, 
the earliest camps, far upstream in Illinois, were already 
being evacuated. And, such are the conflicting pluses and 
minuses of the thing, it may well be that this particular 
break saved a long stretch of poor levees built by counties 
which have been content to take the minimum of federal 
aid and thus reduce their own costs, much as some parts 
of these United States have been content to take as little 
as possible of the Sheppard-Towner money and gamble on 
their babies’ lives. So these poor farmers had gambled that 
the old river would never go over its highest recorded flood 
stage of the past. 

This flood is the ninety-second disaster, big or little, in 
which the Red Cross has had a hand—usually the right 
hand—in twelve months. They say that the field men 
have grown web-footed, and the situation at Washington 
headquarters is tersely put in the answer made to a sten- 
ographer applying for a job, who asked what her hours 
would be: “Eight A. M. to one A. M.—and Sunday too.” 

They are telling rare stories at headquarters in Wash- 


ington of the money-raising campaign. There was the 
urgent, elderly man who came in simply fired with the 
thought that thousands of refugees must be scrambling 
through the woods, tortured by poison ivy, to be saved 
only by a lavish use—from the relief fund—of his sure 
cure for this devastating itch. There was the fellow who 
offered to give a trainload—two trainloads—of his very 
perishable food-product on the simple condition that the 
cars be covered with banners bearing his name and that of 
the Red Cross and run off as a movie news reel. And there 
was the community chest representative who blew in with 
the challenge that in his city they raised all their money in a 
single yearly campaign and on a scientific basis showing 
the need; and what scientific statement of the need could 
they give him before he would accept the quota allotted 
his city? 

The President’s appeal for a second five million dollars 
for the relief fund came out when the first five had been 
passed by more than a million. The two sums, it is likely, 
will do no more than meet the emergent relief expenses for 
food, shelter, clothes, medicine. Rehabilitation, with a 
property loss of two hundred to three hundred millions, 
must await later plans. 


HE United Parents’ Association of Greater New York 

functions as “the connecting link between the educator, 
the experimenters, the research organizations and the general 
public.” This means, of course, a program of parental 
education, in the broadest sense of that popular term. The 
year’s work of the organization, as summed up by the presi- 
dent, Robert E. Simon, at the recent annual business meet- 
ing, is a mine of suggestions to similar groups in small 
American towns as well as large cities organized to “co- 
ordinate home and school.” The New York association 
has grown from 67 member organizations to 114 in the 
past year. This means that it has enrolled about 40,000 
parents of public elementary and high school children and 
also of pupils in a group of famous private schools. The 
membership fee is ten cents a year, which is supplemented 
by contributions to meet the annual budget of $36,000. 
The projects for the closing year included a study of 
teachers’ salaries and the support of the Rice-Dick bill 
which adds $16,500,000 to the state budget for education; 
after-school athletic centers; study groups for the mental 
and physical health of children; English classes for foreign 
mothers; and school lunches. A new field work division has 
been created, which offers advice on new buildings, improve- 
ments and educational projects. One of the primary func- 
tions of the United Parents’ Association is “to acquaint the 
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general public with the work being done by research organ- 
izations.’ It carries the results to its membership through 
a weekly bulletin, The School Parent, through public meet- 
ings and through its study groups. Its speakers’ bureau has 
filled 274 calls during the past year, on such subjects as 
health, child training, recreation, home work, intelligence 
testing and methods of teaching. One of the most interest- 
ing experiments of the year was the exhibit of public school 
art held at the Metropolitan Museum. This was in con- 
nection with Open School Week, during which nearly half 
a million parents made use of the opportunity of watching 
the city’s public schools in operation. 


T A TIME when organized labor is making such 
A notable efforts to establish sound cooperative relations 
with management as those described elsewhere in this issue 
(p. 210), it seems tragic that public opinion as authorita- 
tively expressed by the courts should hedge the unions about 
with legalistic restrictions that throw them back upon the 
old brute fight for existence. In the case of the Bedford 
Cut Stone Company and others, against the Journeymen 
Stone Cutters’ Association, the United States Supreme Court 
has rendered a judgment which in the dissenting opinion of 
Justice Brandeis, Justice Holmes concurring, makes of “the 
Sherman Law and the Clayton Act an instrument for im- 
posing restraints upon labor which reminds of involuntary 
servitude.” For many years, the plaintiffs had contracts 
with the association. In 1921, they refused to renew the 
contracts because certain rules or conditions proposed by the 
Journeymen were unacceptable. Then came a strike, fol- 
lowed by a lockout, during which the employers organized 
“a so-called independent union.” They became the “declared 
enemies” of the union. “They were seeking to destroy it.” 

The constitution of the Stone Cutters’ Association pro- 
vides that ‘‘no member of this association shall cut, carve 
or fit any material that has been cut by men working in 
opposition to this association.” In self-defense, the union 
enforced this rule upon its members on building construc- 
tion work throughout the country. This, the majority of 
the court, relying principally on the authority of Loewe 
vs. Lawlor—the famous Danbury Hatters’ case—and 
Duplex Printing Co. vs. Deering, held to be in unreasonable 
restraint of interstate trade; and so enjoinable under the 
Sherman and Clayton Acts. Justice Brandeis points out that 
the issue in the Hatters’ case was not, as here, the mere 
refusal to finish a product partly made by members of an 
opposing union, but the general boycott, invoking the power 
of the consumer as a weapon of offensive warfare. The 
question upon which the Court divided in the Duplex case 
was whether the Clayton Act had forbidden federal courts 
to issue an injunction in cases where a union invoked both 
the boycott and the sympathetic strike to attain its ends. 
“The conduct there condemned was not, as here, action taken 
for self-protection against an opposing union installed by 
employers to destroy the regular union with which they 
long had had contracts.” The Stone Cutters in this case 
invoked neither the boycott nor the sympathetic strike. They 
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were innocent alike of trespass and of breach of contract. 
They did not picket. They refrained from violence, in- 
timidation, fraud and threats. They refrained from obstruct- 
ing otherwise either the plaintiffs or their customers in 
attempts to secure other help. They did not plan a boycott 
against any of the plaintiffs or against builders who used 
the plaintiffs’ product. On the contrary they expressed 
entire willingness to cut and finish anywhere any stone 
quarried by any of the plaintiffs, except such stone as had 
been partially “cut by men working in opposition to” the 
association. 

In earlier cases, the Supreme Court had so interpreted 
the mind of Congress as declared in the Sherman law as 
to permit “capitalists to combine in a single corporation 
50 per cent of the steel industry of the United States 
dominating the trade through its vast resources’; to permit 
another group of capitalists “to combine in another corpora- 
tion practically the whole shoe-machinery industry of the 
country, necessarily giving it a position of dominance over 
shoe-manufacturing in America.” Justices Brandeis and 
Holmes hold that it would, indeed, be strange if Congress 
had by the same act willed to deny to members of a small: 
craft of workingmen the right to cooperate in simply 
refraining from work, when “that course was the only 
means of self-protection against a combination of militant 
and powerful employers.” 

Yet this strange construction prevailed with a majority 
of the court, which has thus raised a fresh barrier in the 
way of the substitution in American industry of reasoned 
cooperation between management and men for the old spirit 
of warfare. How can unions which are thus forced to fight 
for existence be expected to develop the type of leadership 
and to accumulate the resources necessary to the fulfillment 
of a sustained policy of union-management cooperation? 


OW much this emerging tendency toward cooperation 

is in need of public encouragement, appears from the 
brave efforts of the bituminous miners and operators of 
Illinois to win for it a sympathetic hearing even among their 
own constituencies. Early in April, after the Miami confer- 
ence between the United Mine Workers and the operators 
of the Central Competitive Field had broken down be- 
cause of the miners’ refusal to consider the operators’ 
demand for a reduction of wages from the Jacksonville 
scale (Survey, April 15), the Illinois operators, passing upon 
an appeal for cooperation from the president of District 12 
of the United Mine Workers, expressed, as an alternative 
to the demand for a reduction in wages, a willingness to 
meet with the miners to consider modifications in existing 
working arrangements which would lower the cost of 
production. As the Coal Age understands it, Illinois 
producers do not insist upon a slash in the Jacksonville rates 
if their competitive position can be improved by changes - 
in other directions. ‘They are interested,” says the Coal 
Age, “not so much in what a man may receive for his day’s 
toil as in what the production cost is per ton of coal.” 
Unfortunately, the public press seems not to have caught the 
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significance of this remarkable innovation in the bituminous 
industry, so that the Illinois group are left to feel their 
way without the support of public opinion. 

The response of the Illinois operators to the invitation 
of the miners’ local leader would seem to demonstrate the 
mistaken judgment of John Lewis, national president of 
the United Mine Workers, in leaving a similar proposal 
for the dying hours of the Miami conference between the 
miners and the operators of the Central Competitive Field, 
when no one would take him seriously. In an open letter 
to the Federal Council of Churches, in comment upon a 
special issue of the Information Service of the Council’s 
Department of Research and Education devoted to The 
Bituminous Wage Controversy, Mr. Lewis insists that his 
proposal was the only constructive suggestion laid before 
the conference, and that “it offered a basis for effective co- 
operation between employer and employe—a policy that 
must in the long run, be adopted in every industry.” Had 
such a proposal been incorporated in the Jacksonville 
agreement in 1924 and had Mr. Lewis made it the basis 
for his appeal to the public to interest themselves in the 
affairs of the United Mine Workers, his position and that 
of the miners in their present difficulties would be stronger 
than it is. It is well to remember, however, that a major 
cause of delay in the maturing of this newly declared policy 
is that the miners like the stone cutters have had their 
resources depleted by fights for existence largely occasioned 
by court decisions which like the decision of the Supreme 
Court cited above “remind of involutary servitude.” 


ARYLAND now joins the distinguished group of 

advancing commonwealths which award double or 
triple compensation to minors injured while illegally em- 
ployed. The bill is signed and the penalty is mandatory, 
thanks to the efforts of the Consumers’ League and the 
Maryland League of Women Voters. The group includes 
Wisconsin, New Jersey, New York, and this latest new- 
comer, first among southern states. 

Missouri emerged at the November elections from the 
mourning list of six states which had previously been shame- 
lessly devoid of workmen’s compensation, leaving therein 
Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, and North and South 
Carolina. To achieve this emergence required three biennial 
referenda, in 1922-24-26, whereby Missouri voters educated 
themselves so far as to move next door, as it were, to the 
four distinguished states above signaled. Unfortunately, 
however, instead of providing at this hard-won victory 
double compensation as a mandatory penalty for illegal em- 
ployment of minors in industry, Missouri has contented her- 
self with requiring an addition for them of 50 per cent to 
the usual single award. 

Missouri voters by their referendum have, however, thus 
taken a stand far in advance of the preposterously and 
dangerously belated interpretation bestowed by their at- 
torney-general last fall upon their state child labor law. 
They scarcely seem to belong to the same civilization 
represented in their recent legislature by the brutal levity 
with which it rejected a fairly modern child labor bill. 
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ISCOURAGING enough is the news from Penn- 

sylvania that the legislature has failed to continue 
the Children’s Commission and that body therefore, deprived 
of official sanction and appropriation, has ceased to be. Dur- 
ing the past three years the Commission, “appointed to 
study and revise the statutes of Pennsylvania relating to 
children” has exemplified the patient process of fact-finding, 
analysis, education, and finally legislative recommendation 
which lie behind sound social evolution. Its monumental 
report on the legal foundation of the courts of the state 
for the handling of delinquent, dependent and neglected 
children will furnish food for thought and for action for 
many a year, while the coordinate studies of child dependency 
and delinquency in seven Pennsylvania counties, prepared 
by the executive secretary of the Commission, Neva R. 
Deardorff, and published by the federal Children’s Bureau, 
give a cross-section of existing conditions. Had the com- 
mission been continued for two years, as its members desired, 
there would have been an opportunity not only to continue 
these studies, but gradually to crystallize into legislation 
the recommendations based upon them, as the progressive 
course of popular information and opinion on such subjects 
made action possible. A bill abolishing the indenture or 
“binding out” of children passed the legislature, but the 
other recommendations, which included measures relating 
to the control of child placement, the licensing of maternity 
homes, and the amendment of the juvenile court act, thus 
suffer an untimely loss of their natural proprietor. How- 


ever, the facts so painstakingly collected, the conditions they © 


depict, and the popular interest aroused by the efforts of 
the Commission, still remain. If an active and able residuary 
legatee can be found, the unfortunate effect of the break 
may be minimized, and the work carried forward on the 
foundation already laid. 


RIGHTER aspects of this session of the Pennsylvania 

legislature appear in the achievement of the main ob- 
jective of the Public Charities Association of that state— 
the unanimous passage of the bill to submit to the people 
in 1928 a $50,000,000 bond issue for state institutions for 
the insane, feebleminded, epileptic, and delinquent, com- 
parable to the similar action taken by New York state two 
years ago. The appropriation for the Mothers’ Assistance 
Fund also received a greatly needed increase, to $2,750,000, 
authorized during the coming two years, enough, it is 
estimated, practically to wipe out the present long waiting 
lists of eligible applicants. Another bill of social importance 
raised the minimum marriage age in the state to sixteen 
years. The neighbors of Pennsylvania may find comfort 
even in the demise of the Children’s Commission through 
the fact that Neva R. Deardorff, who has served the state 
in various capacities during the past ten years—as chief of 
the Division of Vital Statistics of the Philadelphia Depart- 
ment of Health and charities, as assistant director of the 
Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research, as a member 
of the faculty of Bryn Mawr College, and finally as exe- 
cutive secretary of the Children’s Commission—now comes 
to New York to take charge of the Research Bureau of the 
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Welfare Council of New York City. Miss Deardorff was 
formerly an associate editor of The Survey. Robert E. 
Chaddock will share in the work of the bureau as consultant. 


'O the obviously crippled ranks of the lame, the blind, 
and the deaf, patently in need of special service to help 
them get work which they can do efficiently, other classes, 
more recently recognized as handicapped, have been added 
from time to time. The man with a damaged heart needs 
help as surely as the man with a paralyzed arm, though his 
difficulty is less obvious; so also the ex-tuberculous, who 
must be guarded against a strain which again will break 
down their resistance, and the men and women with mental 
and behavior problems. Four of the large organizations 
which deal with the employment of the handicapped in 
New York City determined to find out where there was 
overlapping, where gaps in their separate programs, and 
addressed a request for a survey to the Department of In- 
dustrial Studies of the Russell Sage Foundation. The result 
is a detailed study by Mary La Dame of the Foundation, 
just published by the Welfare Council of New York City. 
“Why,” asks the foreword, “should 12 separate agencies 
serve those suffering from disabilities [in New York City] 
and each one in turn approach the same employers for jobs? 
“Why should one organization serve the crippled and 
disabled men and boys; an entirely different one, the hard 
of hearing; a third, girls with mental and _ behavior 
problems? 

“Why should crippled girls be without service and the 
blind and tuberculous be inadequately cared for?” 

Why indeed? The presentation of the facts suggested 
the answer, which came in the announcement that the four 
largest agencies in New York City concerned with finding 
jobs for handicapped men and women would consolidate 
their services. That intention has been announced by the 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, the Employment 
Bureau for the Handicapped, the New York Tuberculosis 
and Health Association (including the New York Heart 
Association) and the Jewish Social Service Association. The 
consolidated service, which is to be directed by Louise 
Odencrantz, will be known as the Joint Employment 
Bureau for the Disabled and will have its headquarters at 
the Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men. It is hoped 
that other organizations with a smaller volume of work 
and very highly specialized services will gradually merge 
this aspect of their work with the Bureau in the interests 
of economy and effectiveness which are promised by such 
a plan. 


HAT should social workers live by, their jobs alone, 

or the job plus the wider reaches of family life, of 
play, of a part in the whole drama of their towns and cities? 
In one form and another this question bobbed up insistently 
at a recent meeting of the New York chapter of the Amer- 
can Association of Social Workers given over to a discussion 
by Dr. Richard C. Cabot of subjects proposed by the mem- 
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bers. As one harrassed query put it, “Is it possible in the 
noise and speed of this hurried age to work eight or nine 
hours a day and have time and energy left for home, church, 
music and the other enriching things of life?” ‘Wouldn’t 
it be better,” another suggested, “to eliminate the eternal 
conflict by just giving up and doing only one’s job?” 

“Is our work great enough to be equated to life?” Dr. 
Cabot himself asked, re-phrasing the problem. His answer 
was no. If the work itself is so engrossing and exhausting 
as to fill the whole horizon, something is the matter. Per- 
haps the trouble is with the work. If numbers of social 
workers, carefully studying themselves, found that this is 
the case, a representation of the difficulties of their lot should 
be made to their employers. It is altogether too easy, too 
easy for Americans especially, to do nothing but work, and 
the joy in play is also of essential value, and not to be 
cast away. 

But, Dr. Cabot suggested, before it is assumed that the 
kind and quantity of work is too severe, let its quality be 
studied. Sometimes exhaustion comes not from too much 
work, but from the distractions in the minds of the workers 
themselves. Try watching your minds, he suggested; clear 
from them the useless throwbacks to past idiocies, or the 
equally useless projections toward the uncontrollable future. 
Biologists, studying the behavior of rats or guinea-pigs, have 
a method of covering the animals’ feet or tails with lamp- 
black to trace the aimless wanderings about a maze until 
finally a solution is found. Does not an analysis of human 
action often show a similar aimless squandering of energies? 

Most people who work hard have several speeds—a No. 1 
speed to start the day, taking every atom of wit and con- 
centration; a slower speed to accomplish more routine tasks 
as energy begins to flag; and perhaps even a slower pace 
to fall into which still can carry through mechanical but 
useful and necessary tasks toward the end of the day. Before 
such an organization of one’s abilities, eliminating personal 
conflicts whenever it is possible, conserving one’s vitality for 
the purposes most in need of it, mountains of work which 
look insurmountable sometimes can be made to melt away 
without too severe a strain. 


RIENDS and admirers of Eugene V. Debs are raising 

funds for a memorial to him as a champion of liberty 
and justice. The planned monument will not be of stone 
or bronze, but a living instrument of social service, a high- 
power radio station, to be known as WDEBS, and to be 
operated it is announced in the interests of “all progressive 
movements and ideas and in aid of all struggles for social 
justice in the tolerant and broad-minded spirit of 
Gene Debs.” The station will be acquired and operated 
by a board of trustees whose personnel will give it distinctive 
character. Norman Thomas is chairman, Morris Hillquit, 
treasurer, and G. August Gerber, secretary. Among the 
members are Roger Baldwin, Victor L. Berger, Harriot 
Stanton Blatch, Abraham Cahan, Albert F. Coyle, 
Theodore Debs, Elizabeth Gilman, Sidney Hillman, John 
Haynes Holmes, Robert Morss Lovett, James H. Maurer, 
A. Philip Randolph, Upton Sinclair, B. C. Vladeck and 
Harry F. Ward. 
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New York Studies Causes of Crime 


By NELS ANDERSON ; 


URING the winter I interviewed the governor 
of one of the smaller eastern states on the crime 
situation. He had gone to the papers with a 
story of his intention to clean up the state. He 
was going to go to the roots. It sounded good. 
I found him very optimistic about the prospects—his state 
was going to be put on the map. He explained in boyish glee, 
“You see I’ve been going to the bottom. I been reading 
Lombroso and all them fellows and now the whole matter 
is beginning to clear up.” 
‘I tried to look learned. ‘You are going to make some 
study of the causes of crime?” I asked. 

He turned on me with a look of pity. “Causes? We know 
all about the causes. We knew that before we started. We 
need law! Law with teeth in it! And that’s what we are 
going to get; law with teeth in it!” 

He did appoint his commission. It consisted of the mayors 
of five cities of the state. The commission reported and the 
law was passed. It is a vest-pocket replica of the Baumes 
Laws of New York. Everybody who had anything to do 
with the passing of the law has returned home with a virtuous 
feeling, and the police and judges are left to do their duty. 

That is one way of facing the crime problem; and that is 
one kind of commission. It is the tried and true method of 
the ages. It inevitably ends in passing laws and more laws; 
in going after the culprit with tooth and tongs. Once they 
did it to save his soul but later they did it as an example to 
others. In those days mothers took their knitting and 
watched the witches burn and the children went in groups 
to see them hang the beggars. We have entered a new era 
of feeling but still the vindictivist is with us. 

It is refreshing to turn from this point of view and ap- 
proach to the New York Crime Commission now in the 
midst of its work. It consists of two members from the 
Senate, two from the Assembly and five members appointed 
by the governor. Governor Smith did 
not pick the mayors of five cities. He 
selected a lawyer, a doctor who had 
been connected with the police, a news- 
paper man, a leader in boys’ work and 
a social worker. Caleb H. Baumes, 
father of the law that bears his name, 
is chairman of the commission. The 
commission has been at work some six 
months. The advance reports on causes 
of crime have just been given out for 
newspaper consumption by the Sub- 
committee on Causes, which includes 
William Lewis Butcher, chairman; 
Jane M. Hoey, and Joseph A. Mc- 
Ginnies. Five other sub-commissions 
that have not yet reported are studying 


statistics, police, penal institutions, 
sentences, and courts. 

Having in mind the vindictive spirit of the Baumes Laws 
in New York, we outsiders had no reason to expect much 
delving into the matter of causes. However, the report on 
causes is an agreeable surprise. It includes studies of two 
urban areas, of two rural areas, of 145 individual offenders, 
of 201 truants in the New York schools, of the relation of 
the daily press to crime and of “art” magazines to crime, 
and of a questionnaire on causes of crime submitted to 
3,000 prominent citizens in New York State. 

The merit of this or that individual study may be a 
matter of dispute but the merit of the nine studies in toto 
is not to be questioned. The study of one of the urban areas, 
the East Side, is not complete but the study of Red Hook, 
an isolated section in Brooklyn, is illuminating, especially 
with reference to juvenile delinquency. We are reminded 
again that crime is not a problem apart but is matted into 
a hundred other forms of social abnormality. In each of 
the several reports it is brought to our attention that there 
is no one cause of crime. With special reference to the 
individual studies of 145 offenders we read: 


the adjustment of 


In every case studied there are many causative factors— 
bad or broken homes, poor neighborhoods, difficulties in 
schools, drunkenness, feeblemindedness, poverty, mental ab- 
normalities, low moral standards and other factors that might 
result in anti-social conduct. 

A companion conclusion, which ought to be common 
knowledge—but which the vindictivists never concede—is 
that treatment must be individual. The governor of the 
small eastern state admitted to me that treatment must 
relate to individuals and not masses, yet he was for passing 
a law that automatically sends an offender to prison for 
life on the fourth offense, taking no account of the whys 
and wherefores or the complexities involved. That is the 
easiest way out. To raise questions and 
delve into causes takes time and gums 
up the machinery. The vindictivist has 
no patience with such delays. He calls 
it sentimentality. His weakness lies in 
not being able to distinguish between 
maudlin sentiment and critical investi- 
gation. 

The report of the Sub-commission on 
the Causes of Crime is neither senti- 
mental nor vindictive. Nor does it 
claim to be a final answer. It is trying 
to raise some of the fundamental issues 
in the administration of justice. It in- 
sists that passing law is alone no cure 
for crime because crime involves a total 
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nized by the law. We need to understand this total situation 
before we can formulate a constructive program of treat- 
ment. Significantly the report points out: 

The time has come for clear thinking regarding the aims 
of our corrective system. If the only aim of society is to inflict 
vengeance upon law-breakers, then the more mandatory laws 
that can be enacted the better it will be. If vengeance is the 
sole aim, then probation, the indeterminate sentence and parole 
should be abolished, and the state should begin to build more 
prisons. But, if the aim is the protection of society and the 
reformation of the offender, mass treatment of offenders should 
be done away with and individual treatment substituted. 
Mandatory laws which fix penalties for specific offenses or 
limit the power of the judges should be enacted only as 


emergency measures. 

The Sub-commission took up in one study the relation of 
the daily press and crime. The conclusion is a condemnation 
of tabloid journalism not only for giving false notions about 
“crime waves” but for overstimulating people by parading 
the details of certain colorful cases. The conclusion goes 
on in a guarded way to say that if there is no other means 
of avoiding the unwholesome psychological effects of the 
“new yellow journalism” we might have to resort to censor- 
ship. I would like to see this study of newspapers carried 
on, because the censorship proposal might eventually grieve 
us. On the other hand, if we refrain from censorship, how 
are we going to get on with the malicious methods of the 
tabloids? Then there are the off-color “art” magazines, 
snappy story magazines and hot-stuff publications. Certainly 
all of this stuff is linked up with the crime problem. 


HAVE heard criticism of the study of the 3,000 ques- 

tionnaires on the causes of crime sent to representative 
groups of clergymen, judges, lawyers, business men, teachers, 
and others in the state of New York. ‘Twenty-six of the 
popularly conceived causes of crime were named and the 
object was to get these men to number the causes in the 
order of their importance. The most popular cause named 
was “bad companionship,” the second was “declining respect 
for authority,” and the twenty-sixth was “capital punish- 
ment and severe prison sentences.” Except for satisfying 
the proponents of the questionnaire method, the money 
spent on this study was wasted, as the Sub-commission 
admits. It adds, however, “As a means of illustrating the 
rather wide disparity of opinion among intelligent people 
and of showing the guesses that are made, as well as the 
prejudices that exist, this quéstionnaire serves a very ad- 
mirable purpose.” The object of the Sub-commission was 
to take stock of the snap-judgments that get quoted in the 
papers and help form public opinion on the matter of crime. 
These same opinions that the average man holds constitute 
the background of much of our law-making. The argument 
of the Sub-commission is that law should grow out of care- 
ful fact-finding and not out of points of view of individuals 
who may have no other information than their convictions— 
as for example, the laws against teaching evolution. 

The study of the causes of crime will go on another year, 
which is as it should be. Six months digging into the 
problem has only stripped the surface. The real ore is 
under the grass roots and another twelve months ought to 
bring no little of it to the top. The relation of crime to 
the various commercialized amusements in the great city 
needs to be studied. How about the movie and the vodie, 
and what about the amusement parks and the chop suey 
joints? Broadway itself would be a real study in causes. 
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What does Broadway mean to the country in general and 
New York in particular? And what is Broadway doing 
to the bright-light hounds that hover about it, and where 
do we get in the study of crime without taking the white- 
light hounds of Broadway into consideration? 

The press got all het up over the gang situation in Red 
Hook as reported by the Sub-commission on Causes. More 
than seventy juvenile gangs were located. The leaders of 
Red Hook didn’t like it. Some of them said that Governor 
Al Smith’s Crime Commission was anti-Catholic. That, 
of course, is a droll conclusion but it shows how touchy 
a subject the gang problem is. These juvenile gangs are 
called schools of crime. from which the real criminal 
gangsters graduate. That raises a lot of questions about 
the adult gangs, the kind of gangs that are putting Chicago 
on the map. This is a field the Sub-commission on Causes 
could explore with profit. What is the relation between 
the entrenched gang and democracy in the city? The gang 
in its essence is a denial of democracy and yet it seems that 
the gang is here to stay. By studying the gang could we 
find some elements in its make-up that might be utilized in 
its control ? 

Then there is this matter of the movement of criminals 
from area to area in the city as they are identified with 
this or another form of crime. Just as the hobo on coming 
to New York finds his way to the Bowery or as the rising 
artist finds Greenwich Village, so the criminal finds his 
area. Why not study these areas, and while we are about 
it why not study the movements of offenders as they hop 
from city to city? This is a subject on which certain 
branches of the police departments are posted, but the study 
needs more delving and wider knowledge. 

The real value of the initial report of the Sub-commission 
on Causes is that it is a gesture in the right direction. Its 
procedure is scientifically sound. It didn’t start out knowing 
what the causes were. It started with only an open mind, © 
recognizing that crime is but a single manifestation of a 
larger problem. Its task is to define the connection between 
crime and these many other social maladjustments. 
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Stabilizing Dependency? 


By Maurice B. Hexter 
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HE writer has recently been concerned with an attempt 

to establish for the city of Boston a dependency index 
running back, month by month, to 1875. In the construc- 
tion of that index, it became important to eliminate the 
seasonal variation in the monthly data. The two accompany- 
ing charts show the distinct changes in seasonal variations 
which took place during the past half century. 

The first chart concerns the Social Service Exchange. It 
will be readily noted that in the epoch 1887-1905 the range 
over which the seasonal index varies is vastly larger than 
the range of the seasonal index for the epoch 1906-1925. 
This change is noticeable to an even largr degree in the 
second chart, concerning the Overseers of Public Welfare, 
which gives three epochs covering the period 1875-1925— 
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1875-1886; 1887-1911; 1912-1925. Notice on this chart 
that the seasonal index for the first epoch ranges from a 
maximum of 190 through a minimum of 58; the second 
epoch, from a maximum of 126 through a minimum of 82; 
while it is extremely interesting to see the very modest 
variation of the seasonal index of the latest epoch, in which 
the maximum is 105 and the minimum 98. 

Tt is plain from these two charts that the seasonal feature 
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in social case-work has been progressively less prominent. 
Among the reasons for this fundamental change unques- 
tionably must be placed the changing feature of seasonal 
unemployment. Unemployment itself does not play so 
prominent a part in the total case-load as formerly; and, 
seasonal unemployment has been greatly brought under 
control despite the large part which it still plays. Another 
important reason for this decline in variation due to the 
round of seasons, is unquestionably the change in our con- 
cept of case-treatment. In earlier years a case would be 
discharged after emergency relief of any sort had been pro- 
vided. That method no longer prevails. Even though a 
case comes because of emergency, it is carried by the case- 
working agency until all of the family necessities which 
modern case-treatment discloses have been remedied. These 
charts depict graphically this change in the philosophy of 
case-working agencies. 


What Social Workers Do 


O find out not what social workers might do, or ought 

to do, but exactly what they are doing in some of the 
more usual types of positions is the object of the job analysis 
which Louise Odencrantz has been conducting during the 
past year for the American Association of Social Workers. 
Such job analyses have been used increasingly in industry 
and commerce, and occasionally in some of the professional 
fields. They have been found to serve as a basis for de- 
termining the necessary qualifications for a position, en- 
suring better selection, fewer misfits, less turnover; as a 
basis for working out training methods, increasing stability, 
general efficiency, earning power and the happiness and 
adjustment of the worker; and as a basis for salary grading 
and organized methods of promotion, eliminating the many 
injustices and misunderstandings which arise when these 
policies are left to chance and the whims of a supervisor. 
Would they not be enlightening also in the nascent pro- 
fession of social work? 

Although she confronted a certain amount of frank 
scepticism as to whether or not such a device could be used 
at all in a field which deals with intangible human relations 
and has evolved comparatively few standards and criteria 
for evaluating its results, Miss Odencrantz has worked out 
job analyses for the visitor, district supervisor, case super- 
visor, and general secretary in the field of family social 
work; for the medical social worker, chief and staff, in the 
social service department of a clinic or hospital; and for the 
psychiatric social worker. The series will make a fat pamph- 
let to be published by the Association early in the summer. 

The analysis of the district secretary, for example, giving 
a composite picture of the work of such an individual in 
some sixteen family agencies, covers ten pages in single- 
spaced typewriting, defining the objectives of the office, its 
duties and responsibilities, the requirements and qualities 
of the worker essential for an efficient performance, and the 
working conditions which generally obtain. The significant 
part of a study such as this is its analysis of the actual 
processes of the job—in this case of the responsibilities of 
the district supervisor in supervising the case-load of the 
office, possibly carrying some cases herself; in raising funds, 
directing and training workers, supervising volunteers and 
clerical personnel, maintaining relations with the central 
office of the agency and with the community itself. Time 
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studies carried through a month in four organizations 
showed that about 24 per cent of the supervisor’s time was 
taken by consultations with staff, students, volunteers and 
committee members; 14 per cent by telephone calls with 
clients or re clients; 5 per cent with dictation re cases; 15 
per cent by record-keeping; 20 per cent by clerical work— 
“mail, reports, appeals, statistics, accounts, planning day- 
book entries, and miscellaneous ;” 11 per cent by conferences 
and committees outside the office and attendance at classes 
and lectures; and II per cent by case-work in the field. 

It will be of interest both to organizations and social 
workers to find that the minimum age for district super- 
visors was found to be 24 years; that salaries ranged from 
a minimum of $125-$175 a month to a maximum of 
$150-$275, while $150-$175 was the usual amount; that 
there was usually a vacation of four weeks or a month, with 
various additional allowances for sick leave; and_ that, 
thouch the official working-day was seven hours in all cases, 
the time studies in four agencies showed an average of from 
7 hours 28 minutes in one, to 9 hours 4 minutes in another; 
that annual turn-over in district-secretary positions was 
estimated at not more than 25 per cent. 

Commenting on the whole study at the May meeting of 
the Association, Miss Odencrantz declared: 


As happens in the development of any new movement, in- 
terest has been centered primarily upon the formulation of 
the ideals and objectives of social work, the development of 
effective methods of technique, of a necessary body of 
knowledge, and of standards of preparation and training. 

How about the worker back of the job? Those who have 
been active in efforts to advance the understanding and ac- 
ceptance of social work objectives and methods and to develop 
technique out of vague conditions, have been enjoying the 
compensations that come to the pioneer who pushes into un- 
known territory and breaks soil. But we are beginning to pass 
out of this pioneering stage, and the profession calls for an 
increasing proportion of workers whose essential task is the 
intelligent, conscientious and enthusiastic application of those 
methods. There will always be a bit of the pioneer’s compen- 
sation left, but now large numbers are entering the field for 
the carrying on of everyday work—new workers who may 
choose this particular profession from among other professions 
offering equal opportunity for rendering services to society. 
In return for thoughtful, interested and faithful service, they 
may well ask for the compensations which they might expect 
in other professions, an opportunity for lives of their own, 
with recreation, leisure, self-development, and the material 
compensations considered as the essential minimum for a pro- 
fessional worker. 

This is especially important in a field such as social work, 
where a primary factor for effective results is the contribution 
of the worker from his own vision, philosophy, and outlook, 
all colored by his own background and experience and his 
present adjustment and well-being. 


Pennsylvania’s Prisons 
“INDESCRIBABLE” is the epithet used by Ellen C. 


Potter, the retiring secretary of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Welfare, to characterize the conditions which ob- 
tained at the Eastern State Penitentiary in the early months 
of 1923. “With hootch freely for sale, even manufactured 
within the institution; with dope easily available; with the 
women’s section of the prison a brothel, with the building 
itself infested with filth and vermin, there were no lower 
depths to which it could sink,” Dr. Potter told the Pennsy'- 
vania and All-Philadelphia Conferences of Social Work. 


The control of the institution itself was actually in the hands 
of the “Four Horsemen,” four convicts running the institution 
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in their own interest and that of some of the prison officers. 
While license and gross depravity were rampant at the eastern 
end of the state, at the central and western penitentiaries there 
was the hard-boiled type of utter restraint, with shackles, 
dungeons, “solitary,” and mental torture, resulting in equally 
marked depravity and deterioration of the prisoners. No in- 
dustrial, recreational, educational, or spiritual program was 
under way in these institutions. 

In the past four years the remarkable renascence which 


characterized all the state institutions and social programs 
of Pennsylvania during the administration of Governor 
Pinchot has no more striking results to report than those of 
the prisons. Now the buildings are clean, though still anti- 
quated and overcrowded. ‘Thanks to the help of outside 
experts and the energy and courage of members of the staff, 
notably Colonel John C. Groome and Warden Stanley P. 
Ashe, Pennsylvania has today a group of prisons and re- 
formatories whose administration is second to none in the 
United States. More than 92 per cent of the inmates are 
employed either in welfare industries, handicrafts or in the 
domestic work of the institution, with compensation. The 
Department committed itself at the outset to the policy of 
conducting prison industries on a self-supporting basis, for 
training in the trades, and in such a manner as to minimize 
competition with the free manufacturer and organized labor. 
The operation of the industries has not cost the taxpayers a 
penny; during the past four years, on the contrary, ap- 
proximately $200,000 of net earnings went back into them 
for capital outlay. 

The credo of the Department which put through this far- 
seeing reorganization, and similar pieces of work for the 
other state institutions—hospitals, almshouses, children’s 
homes—and for state policies in the various social fields, was 
summarized by Dr. Potter: to develop and strengthen local 
responsibility for local social welfare; to improve standards 
by an educational process, not by police methods of com- 
pulsion; to keep the Department of Welfare out of politics 
and put state charities on a sound social basis; to give a 
business-like administration of the Department; to take of- 
ficial action only on the basis of assembled facts and to add, 
insofar as was possible, to the sum of these facts by social re- 
search; to ascertain existing legal powers, administer with 
discretion, and ascertain the points at which the laws re- 
lating to social welfare needed strengthening. 

“Perhaps the biggest hit we made with the public,” Dr. 
Potter commented, “was our habit of sending a reply to 
letters of inquiry within twenty-four hours.” 


NO SECTION of the reports of the Subcommission on 
Causes of the New York Crime Commission (reviewed in the 
preceding pages) aroused more interest and controversy than 
that dealing with a Brooklyn area where chances for legitimate 
fun were few and youthful delinquencies were many. The pic- 
ture illustrating that article is taken from a report of the 
Boys’ Club in Worcester, Mass., organized to meet just such 
needs as those which have been largely overlooked in Red 
Hook. The Worcester Club has 5,000 members, not hand- 
picked but the run of the city, forming a considerable propor- 
tion of all boys in Worcester likely to get into trouble. Yet 
while the names of more than 900 boys appeared on the police 
blotters for the year ending June 1, 1926, only 34 Boys’ Club 
members were among them. Swimming, wrestling, basketball, 
all preceded by careful physical examination to find and correct 
physical defects, give healthful outlet for the boyish energies. 
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The Workers Recapture Their Tools 


By ROBERT W. BRUERE 


HEY called it a Conference on the Elimination 

of Waste in Industry, these workers of the Central 

Labor Union and the Labor College of Phila- 

delphia, who on April 9 and 10, reversing the 

traditional procedure, played hosts to a group of 
distinguished economists and management engineers. They 
had taken their cue, as The Survey has already reported 
(January 15, page 524), from the resolution of the Atlantic 
City convention of the American Federation of Labor op- 
posing all wage reduction, but supplementing this stock 
declaration by urging upon management the elimination of 
waste in production in order that prices might be lowered 
while wages were increased and proffering labor’s co- 
operation. 

So stated, the program, in spite of President Green’s 
ringing characterization of it as the “enunciation of a new 
era,’ seemed a simple and rather naive extension of the 
stereotyped idea underlying ordinary collective bargaining 
over wages. Labor was promising to be good, to cut out 
ca’canny and waste, to increase the profits of the employer 
and share economies with the consumer, always however, 
with a main eye to increasing labor’s share in the industrial 
income. Even so, this shifting of emphasis from the method 
of warfare to the method of “‘constructive”’ cooperation was 
a notable psychological achievement. But as developed by 
the spokesmen of the organized workers at Philadelphia, the 
program carried deeper and far subtler implications. What 
the workers are driving at, what they must drive at if they 
are to maintain their due functional status in industry, is 
not only an increased industrial income, but also the co- 
ordinate control with management of the new tools of large- 
scale machine production. 

Critics of labor, and of organized labor particularly, 
never tire of berating the unions’ restrictions upon output 
and their resistance to the introduction of new machinery 
and improved methods of production. They forget that the 
time was when employers defended brutally long hours and 
starvation wages on the ground that these were the con- 
ditions of holy living, since long hours left little time for 
mischief and low wages kept indulgence in worldly pleasures 
beyond the workers’ purse. What was there for the workers 
to do but to fight for the right to live decently? And they 
forget that workers, being human, want something more 
than food and sleep out of life. They want the joy of 
conscious creation. 

Every craft union was primarily organized to conserve 
the skill of its craft, through which in the days of the guilds 
the master workmen, from cobblers like Hans Sachs to the 
silversmiths who had their shrines in cathedrals, held honor 
in their communities. Machinery as first introduced smashed 
the great guilds and made naught of craft pride. What 
mysteries of his trade the individual skilled workman 


snatched out of the wreckage, the first scientific managers 
took from him by job analyses and time studies, vainly trying 
to console him with bonuses and other purely financial in- 
centives. He was denied a voice in management, and so 
denied direct access to the characteristic tools of modern 
production—planning, routing, cost accounting, the tech- 
niques by which the infinitesimally divided operations of a 
mass production factory are integrated into a single in- 
clusive operation. 

That is the fundamental cause of labor unrest. Union- 
management cooperation centers upon techniques, improved 
methods—tactfully called the elimination of waste. En- 
lightened managers are seeing that sharing in the creative 
processes of industry is indepensable not only to maximum 
production but also to the self-respect and_ intellectual 
vitality of labor. The best papers presented at the Phila- 
delphia conference were read by local labor leaders who 
were masters of the new techniques and were eagerly putting 
their technical skill at the service of industries in the per- 
fection of which they took pride. 


HE opening address by Gustave Geiges, president of 

Local No. 706 of the Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers, 
was a revelation of the quality of the new leadership. ‘The 
speaker had gone to work as a knitter when he was not 
quite fourteen and for nineteen years had worked at his 
trade. For ten years he had served as business representative 
of the Knitters’ Union. During these years he had been 
“constantly engaged in the study of the technical problems 
of our industry.” Why did he consider the elimination of 
waste the most important problem facing the industry and 
why did it so deeply concern the organized workers? 

The full fashioned hosiery workers are paid on a piece 
price basis. What they are able to earn depends upon the 
quality of the raw material, the condition of their machines, 
the efhciency of management, their own alertness and skill. 
If the raw material is poor, threads will break, production 
will be delayed, sales will be curtailed, ‘because the success- 
ful merchandising of silk stockings depends upon the repu- 
tation for quality which the manufacturer or merchant is 
able to establish.” The full fashioned machine is highly 
complicated and unless its fifty thousand parts are in perfect 
order both production and quality will suffer. The adjust- 
ment of all these parts is so delicate that a sudden change 
in temperature may cause the machine to produce poor 
work. Inefficient management entail§ losses to the workers 
which they cannot afford. Simple carelessness or inatten- 
tion or lack of training on the part of the workers are the 
“third most common cause of bad work.” The union pro- 
tects its members against unequal treatment but “it does 
not oppress the employers by trying to protect the individual 
against the consequences of his own inability or improper 
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conduct. No more glaring example of waste could be cited 
than that of keeping incompetents at jobs they are not fitted 
for.” The union, he urged, must win increased benefits for 
its members by “making the services our members render 
to the industry so invaluable that the industry will be 
bound to recognize the need for encouraging this improved 
service.” 

The same theme was developed by William H. McHugh, 
vice-president of the Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union. Why should unions associate themselves with em- 
ployers in the elimination of waste? he asked. Because ‘‘we 
want a union shop to be the most efficient.” He cited 
the case of a company that manufactures manifold 
books, the most poorly organized branch of the industry 
because it employs little skilled 
labor. Fourteen years ago it was 
unionized. 


The general manager himself stated 
to our union convention that under the 
forty-four-hour week and with wages 
higher than any competitor, they could 
outbid any other company. This com- 
pany is the largest of its kind in 
America. Not wages alone, but pride 
of craftsmanship, mastery of the newer 
techniques. We have just established 
the highest wage scale in America 
($6.50 a day) in the newspaper press- 
rooms of New York City. The pub- 
lishers said they were glad to agree to 
it because of the increased efficiency 
resulting from cooperation between the 
union and the employer. 


The union operates the largest 
apprentice school in the world, with 
$400,000 invested in printing ma- 
chinery. The school not only trains 
apprentices but also gives journeymen 
an opportunity to keep abreast of 
their industry. The engineering de- 
partment of the school examines 640 daily newspapers. 

If a defect continues from day to day, two identical letters 
are sent, one to the foreman of the pressroom, the other to 
the manager of the paper. We describe the defect and make 
suggestions as to how to remedy it. If necessary, we send an 
engineer to that city to help remedy it. This is a service from 


the union to the employer, and it is absoluteil, free. It is to 
our interest to make that paper the best printed paper in the city. 


© New York World 
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“Y’ know, Bill, sometimes I wonder myself how 
any work ever gets finished.” 
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In similar vein, the engineers and economists addressed 
these trade unionists, although they themselves afterward 
agreed that they had not given equally adequate expression 
to the quality of the scientific spirit which is transforming 
industrial relations. —The newspapers that commented upon 
the conference featured the “new attitude of labor.” 

The new attitude of the scientific managers was equally 
impressive. In advocating joint committees for job-analysis, 
for example, a member of the Taylor Society referred to 
such committees in open shop establishments functioning as 
subsidiaries of company unions. “I wish to be fair to com- 
pany unions,” he said. 

I think they have some merit in the experience of par- 
liamentary and conference procedure they are giving to 
the workers. But as a means of giving 
the worker an actual voice in deter- 
mining the conditions under which he 
will work, and a sense of initiative in 
improvements, they are inadequate.... 
The joint-job-analysis committee in any 
industrial establishment needs the re- 
enforcing strength of the workers’ 
regular trade union. 

This changed attitude upon the 
part of management is making it pos- 
sible for the unions effectively to 
change theirs. As President Green of 
the American Federation of Labor 
pointed out, while there was a time 
when working people were princi- 
pally preoccupied with bettering 
wages and shortening hours, it was 
management also that limited joint 
discussions to these questions. “If the 
workers suggested changes or im- 
provements in methods or processes 
as an argument in favor of higher 
wages, such suggestions were resented 
as intrusions upon the prerogatives 
of management.” If this spirit of accommodation and 
cooperation on the part of both organized labor and 
management prevails and becomes dominant in American 
life, this conference on the elimination of waste will 
justify its editorial characterization by the Evening Public 
Ledger of Philadelphia as the beginning of a new in- 
dustrial epoch. 


From Factory to Campus 


HEN Susan went from the collar factory to the 

Bryn Mawr Summer School for Women Workers 
in Industry, she took with her a quick mind, boundless 
energy and a driving ambition to find out “why everything 
is just like it is and why I am here.” Those Summer School 
students who hungered for “a regular education” were 
urged and helped to go on to high school or college instead 
of returning to their jobs. Susan went to the university, 
which was willing to make a place for her in spite of her 
scanty preparation, ready to make the best of the handicaps 
of limited funds and irregular education. But when Susan’s 
letters began to come back to them, those who had made 
college possible for Susan were surprised and a little shocked 


to find that poverty and academic conditions were the least 
dificult of the hurdles the girl faced. 

Susan herself, possessed of a clear, flexible mind, was 
able to view herself and her situation with amazing detach- 
ment. And Susan saw, and made her mentors see, that the 
intelligent factory girl who, inspired by workers’ education 
classes, goes after “a regular education” by the orthodox 
college route is hurt and bafHed and, on occasion, defeated 
by the gulf between herself and her associates in background, 
tradition, and social standards. Difference in manners, not 
difference in spending-money and academic training, is the 
stumbling block to a workable adjustment and the more 
sensitive and clear-sighted the girl, the larger it looms. 
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These extracts from Susan’s letters describe the girl’s 
reactions to the unfamiliar campus world during her brief 
university career: 


I must write and tell you what I am doing in the way of 
preparing myself for my big adventure. When I reached 
home after the school, I expected to find all my friends enthusi- 
astic about my plans, and marveling at the big opportunity I 
am having. But sad disappointment, such as you predicted to 
all Bryn Mawr Summer School students, soon came over me. 
I have never seen such a bunch of crepe-hangers in my life as 
my friends are turning out to be. 

One tells me that I am plump crazy to attempt such a thing 
at my age as to go after a regular education. Another tells 
me | will never live through it. A third asks me what I will 
do with it when I get it. Some say, “Look at all the money 
you could be making in all these years.” Of course they all 
have their minds made up that I am a little bit queer, yet so 
far no one has been able to take the starch out of me or dis- 
courage me in any way. All my life I have wanted two things: 
an education and a wardrobe trunk. It looks as if now I was 
going to get the education and maybe I can earn enough for 
the trunk.... 

There are so many things that I want to tell you about the 
college that I don’t know where to begin. I’m afraid I'll do 
what my English teacher calls “digression” or something. Now, 
you see here is where the trouble is. Everybody is awfully 
nice to me. No, that is not the trouble—that just shows the 
trouble up. Now I like for people to be nice to me but—and 
now this is what the trouble is—I never know what to do. 
When I’m introduced I never know what to say, and I don’t 
know how to introduce people, and I’m sure I make mistakes 
at the table. But how in the world am I going to know just 
what to do? I certainly don’t intend to sit and watch some- 
body else at the table, but I’d like to know before I go to the 
table. I saw a book one time on etiquette, but it just told 
about things that don’t concern me—balls, banquets and wed- 
dings. If I could just find a book that would tell me how to 
get through a plain dinner of beans, meat and potatoes and 
dessert, without being embarrassed, I wouldn’t worry about 
the balls. . 

The girls all have evening dresses but me. There is to be 
a reception on Tuesday night and they will wear them. I am 
not going. There is a big dance here every few weeks. Of 
course I came here to study, but so did everyone else, and they 
think of those things a lot.... 

I have read a lot since I came here. I have read Dante’s 
Inferno, Knut Hamsun’s Hunger and Pain and the Life of 
Knut Hamsun, and Yeat’s Land of Heart’s Desire; also articles 
in The Atlantic Monthly and The Century... . 

What do people do at dances when they don’t dance? And 
what do they do at receptions? I have never been to one, you 
know. Of course I want an education more than anything else; 
but maybe I’d be making a mistake not to go to anything but 
classes. But I’d rather not, almost, because I can’t study when 
I’m trying to get over being embarrassed at some blunder 
I’ve made. ... 

I have talked with the head of the history department. I 
wanted to take a course which is something like Well’s Outline 
of History. He wanted to know just what kind of history I 
wanted and I told him I wanted the kind of history that 
started at the very beginning of everything and told all the 
whys of everything. He wanted to know just what I meant, 
and I said, “I want to study a course that will finally tell me 
so I can understand it, why everything is just like it is now 
and why I am here and why I am doing what I am and answer 
all the whys I can possibly think of about everything.” He 
liked that. I kept talking with him and I think he is going 
to let me take that course.... 

Sometimes all these books and all the advice I get confuse 
me. It seems to me that I’ll never fit in as long as I try to 
take the regular course. If I had gone to high school with the 
others, then I might fit into the regular course and get a 
degree. But I don’t want to work for a degree. I want to 
make myself into a person who can study and learn and get an 
education without a thought of a degree. And I can do it if I 
have the chance. ... 
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There was a meeting of the athletic association this after- 
noon, with a lot of yelling for the football team. Everybody 
stood up and yelled but I didn’t. I didn’t see any sense to it. 
After the meeting they asked me to write an article on athletics 
for the magazine here, but I told them I didn’t know enough 
to do it. I told them I thought they ought not to spend so 
much on the football team, when really the weaker students 
need the exercise twice as much.... 

I have been out in the woods today to look at the colors on 
the trees. Honestly, I don’t think I ever saw autumn before. 
I had no idea all this was happening. You know I have always 
just looked out the factory windows at a red brick wall and 
I didn’t realize what was going on. I stood in the woods and 
thought of all the girls who worked with me in the factory 
and I have never been so unhappy before. I cried and cried. 
It isn’t fair that some of us should be able to see this and 
that other people should never have a chance to see beautiful 
things. 


AN EXPERIMENT in race relations, begun in a small way 
two years ago, will be part of the Summer School for Workers 
in Industry at the University of Wisconsin. Each Negro girl 
enrolling for the six-weeks course in English, economics and 
physical education for “girls who work with the tools of trade” 
will be offered the choice of living in a Negro home known to 
the University as a satisfactory boarding-place, or in a campus 
house in which girls of both races live on an equal 
footing. A centrally located house with accommodations for. 
twenty girls has been secured. It has two connecting living- 
rooms, suitable for general meetings, and will provide a center 
for the entire industrial group. A University Y.W.C.A. 
secretary will act as chaperone. The white residents will be 
those who, before coming to the school, signify their desire to 
take a part in this inter-racial experiment. 


A STUDY of working children in Missouri carried out by 
the National Child Labor Committee and the Missouri 
Women’s Legislative Committee, shows greater hardships for 
young workers who do “part-time work” outside school hours 
than to children who leave school to take full-time jobs. 
According to this study, which was confined to the smaller 
cities and towns “since the larger cities usually have vocational 
guidance departments, full time attendance officers, etc.,” 58.2 
per cent of the 165 full-time workers were 15 years of age, 6 
per cent were 13 or less. Over 80 per cent of these full-time 
workers were engaged in factory work, farm work, housework, 
clerical, delivery or driving and hauling occupations. There 
were 673 part-time workers, with an average age of 12.7. One- 
fifth of these children worked 20 or more hours a week on 
their jobs, 12.3 per cent worked 25 hours or more and nearly 
8 per cent worked 30 hours or more. Nearly 9 per cent of the 
children had a seven-day week, with an average work time of 
22.9 hours. This occupied time makes no allowance for school 
work or home chores. On school days, 232 worked before 
school, 27 at noon, 493 after school, 67 after 7 P.M. Of those 
who worked at night, 58.7 per cent worked more than the two 
hours permitted under the Missouri law. Almost one-fourth 
of the part-time children had at least one day in the week more 
than 8 hours long. More than two-fifths worked 12 or more 
hours on that day. Four children had a 17-hour work day at 
the end of their week. Of this group 4.9 per cent were ac- 
celerated in school, 58.8 per cent normal and 36.3 retarded. 
The report points out two fundamental needs in the child labor 
situation in Missouri: “One is a tightening up on the enforce- 
ment machinery, particularly with respect to the granting of 
work permits. . . . The other is that more adequate protection 
be provided in the law.” 
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Said the elephant to the owl: 
“Pray tell me what you think 
About our shoes and stockings 
Our food and clothes and drink.” 


LESSON ONE: THE WELFARE OF ALL 
OF US DEPENDS ON BUSINESS 


Business is the way we make our living. 
There are other names for business. 
You can call it ‘‘Production of the 
Necessities of Life.’”” You can call it “the 
Economic Basis of Civilization.” 

You can call it 


an invention 

of the devil. But you 
have got to get a living 
somehow. 

All your neighbors have 
got to get a living. 


So has Boston. 
And Florida. 
And Mr. Ford. 


And all of us 
mixed up to- 

gether getting 
our livings is what is called 
business organization. 


Now until we have the money for 
tonight’s dinner and have some- 
thing for the landlady, 
we don’t go 
to the movies. 
Nor try to send 
Johnny 
to college. 
Nor pay the doctor’s bills. 
But Johnny and the doctor’s bill don’t come 
on a silver platter. And the movies don’t come 
on a silver platter either. You have got to get 
them all out of business. And you 
have got to get the 
chance to go fishing out 
of business. 
what’s more, 
Johnny 


a brother, 


& 


he’s got to 
come out of business too! 
Human welfare depends 
pretty directly on business, now, 
doesn’t it? 
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Said the owl to the elephant: 
“Vve thought for many a year 
That why we do the things we do 
Is not so very clear.” 


LESSON TWO: THE AIM OF BUSINESS IS 
HUMAN WELFARE 


Business is our way of making a 
living. But what do we make a living 
for, anyway? Why, for kodaks. And 


kids. And an apartment in the Bronx. 
And when we get ’em, still we’re not satisfied. 

We want GOOD shoes, with leather soles. And 

food chuck full of vitamines (whatever they are). 

And the kind of job that leaves 
time to go fishing. And to 

practice on the saxaphone. 
That’s what you want, isn’t it? 
And why in thunder 

shouldn’t you have ’em? 


And why shouldn’t EVERYONE have ’em? 


You can call it Cooperation. one Baa 
pe 
aval 


Or you can call it 

Common Sense. 

But what other aim could 

this business of making a living have than 
HUMAN WELFARE? 

LESSON THREE: BUSINESS; OF 

COURSE, BUT NOT PRIVATE PROFIT 


Our welfare depends on the way 


7 we collectively make our livings 

ove or as we say, on business. 

The Aim of Business is 

human welfare. 

What other motive has Business? 

Private Profit. 

Does Private Profit exclude the 

idea of human welfare? 

It has sometimes appeared to. 

Does human welfare exclude 

the motive of private profit? Only when 

private profit takes the place of 

AV, Q human welfare as the aim of industry. 


Can we run business without private profit? 
We can. Then what advantage has 


private profit? Not much— 
to most of us. Have we not 
come to a RATHER 

RADICAL conclusion? 


Radical Conclusion: 
Human welfare 


rather than 
the Aim of 


Private profit is 
Business. 


The Consumers Cooperative Services of New York run several successful restaurants, a food shop, members’ libraries, a 


laundry, and plan a theatre for next year. 


Between times, its staff has started the Owl and Elephant Series, in the belief that 


controversial economic issues can be more clearly stated and argued with gay, good humored simplicity than by a bombard- 


ment of large words and passionate oratory. 
illustrations of the first “volume” of the series. 


Through the courtesy of the organization, we here reproduce the text and 
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ED tie A TGON 


A Note on the New Puritanism 


By GERTRUDE DIAMANT 


Silhouette, drawn by Kate Wolfe, courtesy Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, New York 


MONG its other discoveries in the field of intensive 
chemistry, our twentieth century has discovered 
the child. It is true that the earliest researches 
concerning the child—the layman’s name for a 
very intricate arrangement of protoplasm—were 

made as far back as the eighteenth century. But it is only 
within recent years that this branch of science has developed 
its elaborate paraphernalia of intelligence tests, experimental 
schools, rural surveys, correlation charts, classification 
clinics, and pithecanthropoid researches. With the result 
that, as in all well-bred sciences, the chemical under ques- 
tion has received due analysis into its component instincts, 
repressions, inhibitions, and what-nots. , 
It matters little that investigators may quarrel over the 
presence or absence of some of the elements—instincts, by 
way of example. Or that, according to the tradition in 
adolescent sciences, there has been the customary cleavage 
into schools. The important point is that we actually 
have this new science in our midst, and that it 
is something of a bastard in the staid, pure- 
blooded company of the other sciences. 
For, dealing with a human and therefore 
slighty incalculable substance, it is try- 
ing to hide the cloven hoof in the 
most orthodox scientific buskins; and 
strutting around before a_ back- 
drop which is made by putting 
graphs and charts and Binet tests 
together in an impressive mosaic. 
And the net result is that we realize 
that the child is not merely a grotesque 
and diminutive copy of its elders: it is 
a child, sui generis. Granted! Yet where 
in all the canons of logic does it follow that, 
because the child is not in all ways exactly like 
its elders, it is, therefore, something entirely different? 
“But you misunderstand,” comes by way of protest from 
one of a group of charming mothers, who, thanks to the 
“reasonableness” of their experimentally-schooled one-off- 
spring-each, have never lost their schoolgirl complexions. 
“While I realize that Bobby is a child, I do not say that 
he cannot reason as a grown-up can. In that respect, we 
have found that a child does resemble its elders. For in- 
stance, if Bobby keeps opening and shutting the ice-box 
door for no good reason whatsoever, every time we let bim 
come into the kitchen, I appeal to his reasoning ability. 
I point out to him that ice melts, that... .” 
“But suppose Bobby doesn’t care if ice has that limita- 
tion? Why shouldn’t he open the ice-box door for no good 
reason whatsoever ?” 


2I 
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I am treated to a long look of horror. 

“Do you mean, then, that to assert his—how shall I 
say?—his childhood, Bobby should make a point of ap- 
proaching the ice-box every day at a given time, and de- 
liberately open and shut the door?” 

“No, I waive the ice-box door, since you reduce it to 
absurdity. It is only a symbol, anyway. Yet isn’t it the 
symbol of all the joyously-unreasonable, wilfully-wicked 
things that we forbid Bobby to indulge in, simply because 
he is a child, whose lot is cast in this age of infant 
philosophers? And isn’t it necessary for the welfare of his 
soul that he should, now and then, be permitted to be wil- 
fully-wicked ?” 

By this time the clamor is too loud to hear any consecutive 
statements. 

“Pure rhetoric . . . nonsense . . 
who has souls nowadays?” : 

From which one cold question emerges when the atmos- 
phere is calm again: 
“And do you recommend that we actually 
cultivate this... er... wilful-wickedness 

in our children? ‘This unreasonableness, 
in other words?” 

“And why not? Think of all the 
unreasonable things you do, for which 
no one can criticize you, simply be- 
cause you are a grown-up.” 

“Ha ... unreasonable!” 

“Precisely. Is it reasonable to 
wear sheer stockings in mid-winter, 

stay out until two at night, and lay 
a film of powdered talc over a very 
lovely cheek every few hours?” 

“Tt’s reasonable... for me.” 

“And there’s the rub! How do you know 
that opening the shiny ice-box door for no good reason 
whatsoever, is not a highly reasonable procedure for Bobby?” 

“Why ...why...” It is too obviously ridiculous. 

“But I thought,” someone interpolates slyly, “that you 
wanted Bobby to be unreasonable?” 

There is a challenging pause. 

“Oh well. .” Then I have a bright idea. “It is 
bewildering, I admit. Now wouldn’t it be better if we 
called all our behavior unreasonable, and so avoided all 
confusion ?” 

“How quaint!” with great irony. 

“Now in applying this criterion of reasonableness to 
your children, aren’t you expecting a greater degree of 
perfectibility in children than any other class of the human 
race has ever attained, or ever will attain? The child, you 


. if you had achild .. . 
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say, is not a grown-up. And with remarkable insight into 
the one and only way to emphasize the difference, you 
proceed to insist on the child’s perfectibility.” 

This impressive speech gives them pause. 
tage of the silence with another flow of verbiage. 
the historical method. 

Haven’t we with us again, I point out, the well-known 
perfectibility of the human race, making its usual “‘posi- 
tively last appearance’? Only this time it has changed 
its tactics. This disease, which waited formerly to attack 
the young idea until it was well into its twenties (when 
immunity could usually be developed), is now making its 
insidious advances into the very nurseries of our nation. 
It is undermining the future manhood of both sexes. It 
is preparing for us a generation of latter-day Puritans, 
who, having been trained in their angel infancy never to 
open an ice-box door with malice aforethought, never to 
tear books, or touch matches with intent to be burned, 
will grow up into a state of blessed and automatic saint- 
hood, and give the globe-trotting millenium a permanent 
home in these United States. 

Lest this be taken for calamity howling, consider these 
questions from the circular of a child study association, 
submitted by the mothers themselves for the experts to 
ruminate over, and chosen because they have been found 
to be “most helpful.” 


I take advan- 
I adopt 


1. What shall I do if both my children want the same toy 
at once? 

2. How can J keep my boy from playing with matches? 

3. How can I prevent my child from tearing the wall- 
paper? 

4. My boy does not come the moment I call him. Ought I 
to require him to come at once? 


Would it be indecent to counter, for question 1, that 
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one should take care nowadays not to have two children? 
And for question 2, would it be too morbidly sensible to 
advise that the matches be put out of reach? But the an- 
swer to question 3 is instructive. Here is the plan of 
attack: 


What, precisely, are the sensations which your child derives 
from tearing the wall-paper? Does he derive pleasure from 
the tearing sensation which accompanies the act? Does he 
take pleasure in the sound of the tearing paper? Would 
tearing anything else furnish the same satisfaction? Or is 
he especially interested in tearing the wall-paper? To remedy 
this, why not give him a box filled with pebbles to play with, 
or something else that he can tear freely? 

It will be seen that the solution lies in the well-known 
principle of substitution. It is really amazingly simple: 
The child is to receive all the sensations of tearing the 
wall-paper through a very simple mechanical toy. The 
auditory, visual and tactile effects will be the same, but 
ah!—how innocuous! Yet here an awful doubt arises: 
What is to be done if, after every solution has been tried, 
the child still insists on tearing the wall-paper, and noth- 
ing else? What if there is a dark, ineradicable, hitherto- 
unsuspected strain of paranoicism in this particular child? 
What if—and here one contemplates the awful abysses of 
human behavior—the pleasure of tearing the wall-paper 
is the pleasure of tearing the wall-paper? 

From the brink of the precipice we reel back onto the 
firm, grateful ground of optimism. How much sweeter 
to contemplate that world we will live in, when the per- 
fected generation grows up: when all shall prefer choco- 
late sundaes to cocktails; when little stuffed birds will 
occupy the trees to be shot at; when there will be lay 
figures for the urgent sex relations, and pipes for smoking 
soap bubbles instead of the filthy weed! 


The Freedom of the Campus: An Undergraduate View 


By DOUGLASS ORR 


HE issues of free speech and the right of assem- 
bly have recently put the small, undergraduate 
Liberal Club of an obscure normal school at 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, on the front page 
of the press of the country. The thirty members 
of the club believe that the dismissal of two popular faculty 
members was due to their independence of thought and 
their support of the Liberal Club which accidentally came 
to the unfavorable notice of the local post of the American 
Legion, rather than to the stated reason, “faculty reorgan- 
ization.” Following its vigorous protest against the dis- 
missal of Professor Kerlin and Professor Kinneman, the 
principal, Dr. Andrew Thomas Smith, forbade the Lib- 
eral Club to meet. The club refused to accept this ruling, 
held its usual meeting and made plans for further protest 
against the ousting of the two teachers. Dr. Smith next 
tried to censor the campus newspaper, but the student editor 
ran her own editorial, charging attempted suppression of 
opinion and tyrannical faculty control. Both the president 
of the Liberal Club and the editor of the paper expect 
to be ‘‘dismissed” before the close of the school year. 
At Denver University the vice-president of the Thinkers’ 
Club organized a debate between a clergyman and Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey on some phases of modern marriage. Five 


masked men kidnapped and flogged this student, and the 
next day kidnapped him again from the hospital. 

Some weeks ago the student editor of a Kansas City, 
Missouri, Junior College paper was expelled for publish- 
ing a letter criticising the school authorities and for printing 
previously forbidden reviews of The Professor’s House by 
Willa Cather, Ansky’s Dybbuk and The Silver Stallion by 
Cabell. Even the school alumni joined in the campus pro- 
test against this action. 

At the University of Nebraska the administration ‘“ad- 
vised” against a debate between army officers and civilians 
on compulsory training and, on another occasion, informed 
the University Y.M.C.A. that speakers known to have anti- 
R.O.T.C. records or to be otherwise opposed to adminis- 
tration policy would not be welcome on the campus. 

Many such incidents are forcing student bodies to take 
a definite position on the issue of academic freedom. As 
expressed by the actions and statements of student groups 
and individuals, undergraduates are evolving for them- 
selves, out of this coercion and repression, a sound and 
liberal philosophy of education. 

It is true that student declarations of independence have 
not always issued from storm and battle. The New Stu- 
dent and the National Student Federation, for example, do 
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not represent protest movements. The assumption on which 
they were started was the right of undergraduates to discuss 
all phases of life, especially education, and their aim has 
always been to create and sustain interest in ideas and in 
student affairs, local, national and international. Similarly 
reports and critiques of campus activities and college curri- 
cula by student organizations and committees reveal an 
interest in educational processes and imply a right of stu- 
dents to review such matters [see The Survey, March 15, 
page 806]. On the other hand, magazines such as the 
Indiana Vagabond, and sheets like the Kansas Dove and 
the Nebraska Campus Review are protests against faculty 
censorship of “‘official” student newspapers, against the 
smothering of self-expression or merely against the standard- 
ization and intellectual vacuity of campus life. 

Tacit or explicit in all of these is the assertion that stu- 
dents should be free to discuss controversial issues from 
their own point of view, to stimulate discussion of chal- 
lenging problems, and, as .one “independent journalist of 
campus opinion” puts it, to fight “the idea that students 
should not discuss their university and that all unpleasant 
controversies should be hushed up so that ‘the people out 
in the state’ will not know what is going on.” In short, 
students wish to write and speak about what is in their 
minds, and to do so unrestricted by college authorities, 
patriotic societies or ultra-conventional fellow students. 

In spite of some glaring exceptions, students do not want 
undisciplined license. Their plea-is for self-imposed re- 
straint. ‘“The only requirements are that articles shall be as 
short as possible, written in acceptable English, and not in 
violation of the canons of good taste.” These are the rules, 
with one requiring articles to be signed, of the Campus 
Review at Nebraska. This standard of good taste is im- 
portant. Its violation invariably loses the offenders their 
following, but the discipline must be self-imposed. 

A democratic society demands men and women with clear, 
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active, trained minds. This implies a degree of freedom 
that will be attained only when the facts and theories of 
our social heritage and of contemporary institutions are 
accessible to students and when students are encouraged to 
think and to express themselves with fearless independence. 
This is fundamental for citizenship in a democracy. 

Under such a scheme, a university would be not merely 
a fact-giving institution, but a place where ideas are exposed 
and rubbed down and polished off by coming in contact 
with other ideas and opinions. Viewpoints, theories, notions, 
no matter how tentative or “half-cracked” should be given 
a hearing. University atmosphere ought to be charged with 
ideas in conflict, faculty and students attacking, modifying, 
examining, defending ideas, as well as digging for facts. 

Talk about “ideas in conflict” would probably seem an 
alien dialect on nine-tenths of our university and college 
campuses at present. A new idea is so rare in some institu- 
tions that it is little wonder that administrators view with 
alarm any evidence of independent thought. 

The University of Georgia student body recently uncov- 
ered an attempt to get rid of the assistant secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. because of his connection with the inter-racial 
commission and his supposed opposition to militarism. The 
campus paper in its comment fairly summed up American 
undergraduate opinion on academic freedom for students: 

The question at stake is: Will freedom of thought and ex- 
pression be squelched right here in the university where thought 
is supposed to be fostered, where thinkers are welcome, where 
opinions are to be threshed out instead of suppressed—sup- 
posedly the center of progressive, new thought in the state? If 


it is, then we shall join Tennessee as the laughing stock of the 
world. : 


These recent incidents at state universities, colleges and 
the West Chester Normal School are the fundamental out- 
come of attempts to keep the administrative waters too well 
covered with oil. Their importance, however, is in showing 
that thinking students will fight for freedom of speech. 


First Aid for Group Leaders 


By GRACE COYLE Y 


URING the spring semester there was held at 
Columbia University under the joint auspices 


of the Inquiry and the Extension Department, ” 


a course in discussion leadership in which sixty- 

eight students, drawn largely from the social 
and religious agencies of New York, have been studying 
the process by which groups make 
up their minds. 

Committees and conventions 
have come to be the great deter- 
miners of social effort and the in- 
dividual opinions of many of us 
arise out of the interplay of ex- 
perience in adult classes, forums 
and club meetings. In addition, 
the increasing size and extent of 
organizations have given their 
policies in many cases the imper- 
sonality of public questions as re- 
mote from the local member as the 
doings of the State Department. 
The demand for the course arose 


© Consumers Cooperative Services, Inc. 
“The meeting is open for discussion” 


from the development among certain leaders and organiza- 
tion memberships of a realization of these facts and a criti- 
cal interest in the “workings” of their groups. 

Among the sixty-eight students were representatives of 
such agencies as the Girl Scouts, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W. 
C.A., the Newman Club of Columbia, the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, of seven institutional 
churches, four national church 
boards, the Child Study Associa- 
tion, the Heckscher Foundation, 
the League of Women Voters, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and several others. 

Course materials were necessar- 
ily drawn from educational theory 
and social psychology. The situa- 
tion that arises when an organiza- 
tion must take action in a tense 
racial controversy or adopt a policy 
on an international question or 
work out a budget involving rela- 
tions to other groups calls for the 
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psychological approach. Emotional reactions, stereotyped 
attitudes, feuds and factions confront any leader, teacher or 
presiding officer who attempts to secure unbiased group con- 
sideration of all sides of any vital question. _The chief con- 
cern of the two-hour class periods was with methods of meet- 
ing these and similar problems involved in group deliberation. 

The class was divided into smaller sub-groups, led by 
members of the Inquiry staff, to consider such questions in 
terms of the individual responsibilities of the students. Thus 
executives and committees charged with engineering con- 
ferences talked over the use of experts, the purpose of steer- 
ing committees and how to get at the actual interests of the 
constituency. A group of executives burdened with boards 
and committees threshed out the recurrent problems of com- 
mittee functions and methods of presenting and transacting 
business. Several club leaders worked over the building of 
a club program, its bearing on overhead policies, the pro- 
ject method in such organizations and its relation to the 
aims of club and leader. ‘There were four sub-groups of 
teachers and heads of clubs interested in international, fam- 
ily and religious questions and of several academic courses 
at Teachers’ College in which students act as discussion 
leaders. These groups had a chance to deal concretely with 
problems of teaching informal, voluntary adult classes. 

This division of the class into sub-groups involving a 
variety of situations, made evident the need for considering 
discussion as a part of continuing group life. Pauses for 
deliberation, either for individuals or for groups, occur only 
at junction points where a choice of routes must be made. 
Such points are integral parts of the group life where tradi- 
tion, community conflict, organization politics and many 
other factors exert constant and active influence. They cannot 
be torn out of their setting and treated as isolated details. 

Its sponsors hope that this course will stimulate similar 
experiments in other quarters. Techniques for analysing 
and guiding the group process are only beginning to emerge. 
Already, however, there is available data on how to increase 
participation in” joint deliberation, on making discussion 
more discriminating and common decision sounder. The 
value of a course in group leadership is in distributing exist- 
ing data and in stimulating further study of the group pro- 
cesses in which our highly organized modern life so con- 
stantly involves us. 


Cooperative Reading 


By EDNA PHILLIPS 


OTH librarians and teachers who specialize in adult 
education for the foreign-born recognize the breadth 


of outlook gained by wide professional reading and the 
resulting benefit to their work. 


Both groups suffer from 
lack of time for such reading. “They find that published 
book reviews help, but oral reviews by specialists on books 
dealing with the subjects of their specialty are peculiarly 
helpful in supplementing the exploring an individual can do. 

Two groups in my state have concerned themselves with 
this problem. The Massachusetts Library Club appointed 
a Committee on Work with New Americans three years 


ago to promote the use of public libraries by the foreign- 


born and to improve the service for them. The Massa- 
chusetts Association of Americanization Teachers, formed 
seven years ago, aims to broaden the professional outlook 
of its members and to encourage the human side of their 
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work by furthering social contacts. These two groups ar- 
ranged at a recent joint meeting in the State House to have 
brief reviews by their members of ten books of the year on 
immigration and race problems, easy English for adult 
beginners and racial backgrounds. The plan was to have 
a fact-finding discussion: the reviews were to be favorable 
or the reverse as each reviewer thought best, and there was 
a chance for question and comment from the floor. We 
wanted to give a hospitable hearing to a diversity of view- 
points, leaving it to each one in the audience to decide which 
of the books were adapted to his own use. 
The books thus orally reviewed and discussed were: 


Determinism in Education, by W. C. Bagley. Warwick and 


York. 
The Conquest of New England by the Immigrant, by D. C. 
Brewer. Putnam. 


Help Yourself Lessons, by Winthrop Talbot. American Lan- 
guage Press. 

Pulse of Progress, by Ellsworth Huntington. Scribner. 

Historical Aspects of the Immigration Problem, by Edith Ab- 
bott. University of Chicago Press. 

In Quest of the Soul of Civilization, by Hagop Bogigian. Pub- 
lished by the author. 

I Am a Woman—and a Jew, by Leah Morton. J. H. Sears Co. 

A Federal Textbook on Citizenship Training. Part III, Our 
Nation. U. S. Bureau of Naturalization. 

Modern Aladdins and Their Magic, by C. E. Rush and Amy 
Winslow. Little. 

Italy Under Mussolini, by William Bolitho. Macmillan. 

Italy, the Central Problems of the Mediterranean, by Antonio 
Cippico. Yale University. 

The New Balkans, by H. F. Armstrong. Harper. 

Facts and opinions on current books by those com- 
petent to judge were not at all the only objectives of 
this discussion group. Charles Herlihy, supervisor of 
adult alien education in Massachusetts, expressed 
the belief that such re- _sumes of the season’s books 
would whet the appe- tite for more books of 
the same kind, and would not only be a 
stimulant to further independent read- 
ing, but would mean closer local 
cooperation : between libra- 
rians and =a, supervisors 
of Amer- icanization. 


Courtesy New School of Social Research 


THE National Farm School has awarded scholarships to eighty 
needy city boys who on March 1 began a three-years course at 
the school farms, a tract of 1,200 acres, near Doylestown, Penn- 
sylvania, in a rich section of Bucks County. Included in their 
equipment is one of the fine old 
Pennsylvania Dutch barns, used 
as the core of a project in this 
interesting attempt to apply 
modern educational methods to 
the study of agriculture. Seven 
farms have been turned over 
to the senior students to be 
managed by them. Their work 
is supervisory and they are re- 
sponsible for the _ successful 
functioning of the unit in their charge. The freshmen and 
juniors work under them (see The Survey, Aug. 15, p. 544). 
The plans for expanding the National Farm School call for a 
fund of $5,000,0c0 to be used to make provision for a larger 
student body and to make the institution coeducational through- 
out. Girls will learn the principles and the practical methods 
of farm-home management and all aspects of farm work suit- 
able to women, and rural sociology. 
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An Institute of Trusteeship 


By ANNE R. WINSLOW 


UBLIC health nursing in this country is now fifty 

years old, if we go back to its beginnings, and 

twenty-five years old, if we consider its phase of 

rapid and general development. For some time 

special courses of training have been offered to 
nurses to fit them to practice their profession, which covers 
such a wide range of subjects as nursing, sociology, psy- 
chology and education in complex interrelationships. On 
the other hand groups of lay people, with no training, have 
been supporting and guiding the work of these nurses. 

The members of the boards of management who go out 
into the community to raise money—often in large amounts 
—for their various public health nursing organizations, are 
at last beginning to realize the responsibility which is theirs, 
of seeing that this money is spent wisely and efficiently, and 
the need for rendering back to the public an account of their 
stewardship. This realization was crystallized at the Health 
Congress in Atlantic City in May, 1926, in the proposal 
for a Board Members’ Section of the National Organization 
for Public Health Nursing. 

There are three outstanding problems which confront the 
members of a board of management in any field of social 
activity : 

1. How.shall the necessary funds be raised? 

Shall an association join a community chest? If it does, 
how shall it take a cooperative part within the chest, and 
yet maintain its own growth and development? If it does 
not join the chest, how shall it most effectively present its 
cause to the general public? 

In either case an adequate and available system of records 
is essential as a means of checking up and studying the 
association’s work, and estimating its contribution to the 
public. A modern and exact system of bookkeeping and 
treasurer’s reports are essential to show the public just how 
its money has been employed. This must be summarized 
for the convenient information of the public, and for the 
guidance of the board and its professional director in a care- 
fully studied budget. In either case the need for publicity, 
for catching the public ear—in order to raise money, and 
in order to develop a demand for the service offered—is 
increasingly borne in upon the guardians of the contributors’ 
monies and of the health needs of the community. 

2. What kind of a nurse shall the board employ? 

Bearing in mind the obligation to expend their funds 
wisely and efficiently, the board members must know some- 
thing of nursing education and, above all, must know 
where to go for advice. The average board member must 
and should turn for professional counsel to professional 
sources, to recognized leaders in public health nursing, to 
schools of public health nursing, and above all to the final 
coordinating center, the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing. She herself, however, should know 


enough not to employ “any good nurse” but to try to get 
the nurse most soundly trained, and therefore most capable 
of playing the important role in the community. 

Perhaps the supreme task of the board is the choice of the 
nurse director or superintendent. In this day of fine-drawn 
specialties on the one hand and of coordination of the forces 
of the community on the other, the work of the public health 
nursing director is a very technical business. It involves 
knowledge of the community in which the nurse, works, a 
capacity to establish discriminating relationships with the 
medical profession, the social agencies, the law courts, the 
hospitals, and so on. A grave responsibility devolves upon a 
board in choosing a nurse who can make all these contacts, 
and keep up fully with progress in the changing field of 
public health itself. After choosing the superintendent or 
director the board must realize that she is absolutely re- 
sponsible for the technical professional side of the work. 

3. Having raised the funds and chosen the technical 
expert, what else has the board to do? 

It must direct general policies, while not interfering with 
professional standards. It must represent the viewpoint of 
the community and determine, after receiving the advice of 
its expert, what is most important to be done and what the 
community at the moment can afford to do. It must maintain 
contacts with other local social forces and it must aid and 
strengthen its director at every step in her difficult task. The 
most effective boards realize that they and their nurses are in 
a copartnership and that, together, they operate the asso- 
ciation, both having separate, real and yet allied functions. 


O help answer the question as to the true function of 
a board and the board member in fulfilling it, the first 
Institute for Board Members of Public Health Nursing 
Organizations was held in New Haven last month under 
the auspices of the New Haven Visiting Nurse Association 
and the National Organization for Public Health Nursing. 

Early in the winter a questionnaire was sent to some four 
hundred public health nursing associations asking if the 
board members, not the nurses, would take part in a three- 
day institute to discuss problems which are the peculiar 
concern of the board member. 

In response to this letter more than two hundred people, 
men and women (including several health officers) rep- 
resenting ninety local nursing organizations and twelve 
national organizations and educational institutions, met at 
New Haven. They came from the New England states, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Indiana and the cities of Washington and 
Montreal. The speakers at each general session represented 
respectively the points of view of the board members, the 
public health nurse, and the physician or the community, 
the speakers including the most outstanding experts in their 
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different fields. The fee of ten dollars charged to those 
attending made it possible to pay the speakers a modest 
honorarium as well as to cover the general expenses. After 
each group of formal papers the members of the institute 
separated into four small groups, representing associations 
employing one nurse, 2 to 5 nurses, 6 to 16 nurses, and 16 
and more nurses respectively. These smaller groups gave 
opportunity for intimate, informal discussion of the subjects 
presented in the preceding papers, in their application to 
communities of different sizes. A nurse was in attendance 
at each round table to answer technical questions. 

The principal topics considered and the speakers were: 

The organization of the board and its relation to the pro- 
fessional staff: Lillian E. Prudden, president, New Haven 
Visiting Nurse Association; Katherine I. Tucker of Phila- 
delphia and James I. Coddington, representing the Harmon 
Association for the Advancement of Nursing. The function of 
board members: Josephine Goldmark, Mary S. Gardner, and 
Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow. Public Health Nursing in its relation 
to the medical profession: Dr. Haven Emerson, Janet Geister, 
and Florence E. Hegeman. Mobilizing public support for 
public health nursing: Dr. W. W. Peter, Ira V. Hiscock, and 
Hazel Corbin. New trends in nursing education: Annie W. 
Goodrich. Financial problems: Allen T. Burns, Anne L. 
Hansen, and Mrs. Richard Noye. Public health nursing in its 
relationship to social agencies: Kenneth Pray. Dinner meeting, 
address by George E. Vincent. Education of board members: 
Mrs. George A. Kent, Jr., of Binghamton, N. Y.; Mrs. G. 
Brown Miller, Elizabeth G. Fox and E. C. Lindeman. 


Putting the Public 
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It was the feeling of many of those most competent to 
judge that this distinguished list of speakers was fully 
matched by the enthusiasm and earnestness of the audiences 
which took active part in the discussions. Several similar 
institutes are to be planned for various sections of the 
United States, as well as less ambitious one-day institutes 
where the whole time can be devoted to an intensive study 
of the individual problems of one region or of one asso- 
ciation. In the New Haven discussions the importance was 
stressed of an educational committee in each association to 
consider methods and opportunities for the education of 
its own board (as well as itself!) ; also the study of Miss 
Gardner’s Public Health Nursing and of current reading 
in The Public Health Nurse, the various health magazines, 
The Survey, and so on. 

The essential importance of these meetings lay in their 
expression of the recognition by board members of their 
need for fitting themselves to meet their increasing responsi- 
bilities, both inside their own associations and in their out- 
side contacts with allied agencies in their communities. The 
American tendency toward the development of large and 
important voluntary associations, rendering public service 
with private funds, demands a new and enlightened type of 
administration from the volunteer servants who direct their 
activities. The New Haven Institute has perhaps its message 
for the public-spirited citizen in other fields of social activity. 


into Public Health 


By GEDDES SMITH 


KE an American-born community of some 50,000 
souls, not much more than a generation from the 
pioneer stage; gregarious and cooperative, as indi- 

_cated by a host of little trading centers each 

jammed full of lodges, clubs and churches; proud 
of their growing berry patches and their virgin timber; in- 
dividualistic enough to entertain a multitude of sects and 
support a host of medical anomalies; reluctant to pay in- 
creasing taxes and yet willing, when face to face with the 
issue, to spend a million dollars on good roads; and, with 
shining exceptions, almost wholly unacquainted with public 
health. Arouse the interest of a few community leaders and 
an exceedingly cooperative group of physicians in the 
possibility of health progress. With their backing, try to 
“demonstrate” public health, particularly as it affects chil- 
dren, to the whole 50,000. 

How would you go about it? 

That was the problem faced by the Commonwealth 
Fund Child Health Demonstration when it entered Marion 
County, Oregon, in 1925. Its attempt to solve it amounts 
to a spirited effort to put the public into public health. 

While the main outline of procedure is uniform in all 
the four centers where the Fund has placed demonstrations, 
two of them, Athens and Clarke County, Georgia, and 
Fargo, North Dakota, are urban and comparatively ad- 
vanced in the organization of public services. Rutherford 
County, Tennessee, and Marion County are both predom- 
inantly rural; neither had full-time county health service 
before the demonstration; and while the nature of the prob- 
lem has permitted more rapid organization in Oregon than 
in Tennessee, both should develop into valuable laboratories 


of community relationship in a health program. 

The purpose of each demonstration is to provide, in full 
cooperation with local physicians and with public and priv- 
ate agencies, a reasonably adequate set-up for promoting the 
health of mothers and children as an integral part of a 
consistent public health policy. A medical division, offer- 
ing pediatric supervision of infants, pre-school and school 
children; a health education division, stimulating and guid- 
ing health teaching in the schools; and a nursing division, 
giving generalized service and tying the whole demonstra- 
tion to the individual family, have been arranged. 

In Marion County a staff of nine nurses (one on night 
and emergency service) are dealing with a territory which, 
excluding a national forest, amounts perhaps to a thousand 
square miles, and with a clientele of approximately 6,000 
persons per nurse. This staff is four times as large as the 
public health nursing staff before the demonstration began, 
but it is clearly impossible to give intensive nursing care on 
such a scale. The staff realized from the first that volunteer 
cooperation must be built up to extend the reach of both 
doctors and nurses. Moreover, the county had been accus- 
tomed to thinking of public health service as a commodity 
which could be bought much too cheaply and had invested 
only in two or three part-time physicians and one full-time 
nurse whose salary was hard enough to raise. 

To persuade the public that public health service was 
worth many times its pre-demonstration allowance of four- 
teen cents per capita, it was necessary for the people not 
only to understand what good health work meant but to 
feel that it belonged to them. On both counts—the need 
of volunteer reinforcements and the need of popular par- 
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ticipation—there was an unmistakable need for a vigorous 
plan of local organization. 

This need has been met by a two-fold scheme of health 
councils—a set of local councils which assume responsibility 
for local services, and a county council which keeps or- 
ganized and unorganized towns and villages in touch with 
each other and is prepared to deal with county agencies and 
authorities on an equal footing. No less than twelve of the 
local councils have been organized under tactful stimula- 
tion from the nursing service in the last two years, and 
in each of these communities, ranging from Scotts Mills 
with 250 inhabitants to Salem with nearly 25,000, a local 
group has provided and equipped its own health center and 
maintains a cluster of services to make it more useful. 

In the local council, representatives of all the permanent 
groups of the town or city—the churches, the lodges, the 
women’s clubs, the parent-teacher or community associations, 
and so on—have come together to form a body which is 


primarily concerned with- health but which .also takes 
responsibility for related matters, “social problems,” for 
instance. It rents, or finds rent-free, 2 room or rooms in 


a store building, church, or school where health center ser- 
vices can be given at regular intervals and which the nurse 
can use as her local headquarters. It finds the money for 
scales, furniture, decorations—all the needed equipment 
except that actually brought by the doctor and nurse. For 
such purposes the twelve towns and cities raised last year a 
sum estimated at $2,000—not large in the aggregate, but 
large indeed when you stop to think how few American 
towns of three or four hundred inhabitants have ever in- 
vested even fifty dollars in a purely cooperative enterprise 
like a health center. 

Running the health center—making appointments for 
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examination, furnishing hostesses and recorders, and keep- 
ing equipment ready and spotless—is the task of a special 
committee. Making surgical and maternity supplies is the 
work of another. Finding cases needing nursing care and 
putting the nurse in touch with them, transporting patients 
to and from doctors’ offices, popular health education, and 
keeping the local archives, are other committee tasks. Local 
physicians and dentists form an advisory group, and one com- 
mittee takes responsibility for relief and personal service in a 
fashion which amounts to rudimentary case-work. Not all of 
these tasks are well done, needless to say, in all the councils, 
nor all the time. But little by little they are done, and every 
bit of local accomplishment is broadcasted by local pride 
until the educational effect of the whole is unmeasurable. 


AKE, for example, a community which we may call 

Quincy. Its population is a bit over a thousand, and like 
most of its neighbors it is a trading center for the berry 
growers, farmers, peppermint speculators, and other folk of 
a rolling, prosperous, but still undeveloped countryside. Miss 
Miller, the nurse in whose district Quincy lies, made her 
first community contacts in July, 1925, by calling on the 
leading local doctors. She found them both cordial and 
ready to cooperate. “Then, with the advice of the president 
of the county health society, she began the hunt for a lay 
leader. The first of the ladies interviewed was keenly inter- 
ested, but felt that an old factional difficulty in the town 
might flare up again if she took the chairmanship. She and 
her husband suggested eight other desirable leaders. The 
first of these was too busy, the second and third were away, 
the fourth was helping to keep store and had no free time- 
One was the wife of a chiropractor. Others were unavail- 
able. Two more suggestions proved unfruitful. It was 
nearly the end of August when a chairman was found—a 
man, a technical worker, exceedingly busy but a good organ- 
izer and a “born peace-maker.” 

He and his wife took hold with vigor. In October he 
reported to the nurse that he had everything “lined up 
for the organization” and that his people were “r’arin’ to go.’ 
The pediatrician was then dated up so far ahead that a 
school clinic could not be held for some months, and in 
the meantime Miss Miller asked again that the chairman 
read the health books she had left with him but which 
he had been too busy to look at. The busy-ness increased 
rather than diminished, and at the end of October the chair- 
man sent the nurse an S.O.S. and told her he would have to 
to give up his responsibility, because he didn’t have time to 
do the work “right.” A couple of weeks later the presi- 
dent of the Parent-Teacher Association consented to act 
temporarily as chairman and to give demonstration speakers 
a hearing at the Association’s next meet- 
ing. The nurse, meanwhile, was making 
her routine calls not only in 
Quincy but in a string of other 
towns scattered far and wide. 
Herserv- 
ices are, 
ofcourse, 
the foun- 
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dation on which local participation is based, and it is the 
mothers and fathers whose children are the better for her 
systematic visits, who spread understanding and give vitality 
to the whole organization. On December 7 the director of 
nursing service and other demonstration workers drove down 
to Quincy for the P.T.A. meeting: the school house was 
dark; the president had made a mistake in the date! 

The next week, however, speakers and hearers made 
connections, and the P.T.A. voted unanimously to 
sponsor an organization meeting at which all local 
groups would be represented. When the meeting was 
held, under the nurse’s watchful eye, a council was formed, 
but each nominee for the chairmanship declined until some- 
one had the happy thought of electing an absent business 
man. Arrangements were made for the examination of 
school children and though the number examined on this 
first occasion was small—8o children out of a possible 300— 
the principal considered the findings exceedingly helpful. In 
January the executive group in the council decided to use 
a room in a school building for its health ‘center, and started 
listing possible chairmen for subcommittees. Late in the 
month Miss Miller was startled to hear a mother declare 
that her child would come in for the health center examina- 
tions in March. Without troubling to make arrangements 
with the demonstration staff, the local committee had pub- 
lished a front-page story in the newspaper announcing the 
entire personnel of the organization and promising a “clinic” 
for a definite date. 

With equal independence—almost as embarrassing some- 
times as inertia—the council scheduled a meeting and 
speakers for it, then, a few hours before it was to 
happen, notified the speakers. Driving down from the 
demonstration headquarters in Salem in a wild night, they 
found “a group of people huddled together in the doorway,” 
who had supposed nobody would come on such a night, 
but went ahead nonetheless. The arbitrarily appointed com- 
mittee chairmen were eager to know what it was all about. 
One of them Mr. Black, chairman of the Social Problems 
Committee, had known nothing about the demonstration 
but when the light did break, his enthusiasm knew no bounds. 


es HY, this is a big thing for Marion County,” he 
declared. ‘We just must get behind it and make 
it a go.” 

“Interest increased as the evening wore on,’ Miss Miller 
continues in her report, ‘and we were besieged with a rapid 
fire volley of questions. We had a hard time tearing our- 
selves away even at II:15.” 

Next the nurse consulted the woman responsible for the 
Health Center Committee, and made plain what service 
she could give, and when babies and preschool children were 
examined early in March the volunteers “gave excellent 
service and put over a good clinic.” Social problems came 
up promptly, and Mr. Black took hold of his task eagerly. 
The committee workers weren’t very well satisfied with the 
health center in the old school building, and decided to 
renew their drive for a community house so the babies could 
be properly cared for. Yet this good beginning was not 
followed up: a health center consultation was scheduled 
in April to which nobody came, and the nurse despairingly 
reported that she didn’t know “that it seemed possible for 
Quincy people to get a health center consciousness.” In 
May the executive chairman and the chairman of the Health 
Center Committee both insisted they were too busy to go on, 
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and resigned. ‘Their colleagues protested, and they con- 
sented to hang on. ‘The meeting was well attended,” the 
nurse reported, “but there was a lack of enthusiasm; with 
the exception of Mr. Black, who is the embodiment of it, 
it was a minus quantity.” So the work dragged on till 
summer, when hop and berry picking and the heat tend to 
suspend all public activities in Marion County. 

One day the following October Miss Miller discovered 
by chance that the council had held a meeting, that it had 
been decided to transfer the health center to better quarters 
in a public building, and that a new chairman had been 
picked for the Education Committee. A discussion of pub- 
licity seemed to arouse lagging interest, and the nurse 
reported happily, “I believe the light has at last broken.” 
But there were still signs of factional feeling, and nobody, 
from the chairman down, felt that things were going well. 
In November the chairman again resigned, together with 
the discouraged health center chairman, and the energetic 
Mr. Black, who had caught the idea so early, became titu- 
lar as well as actual leader of the group. 


HOMELY record, no doubt. The course of com- 

munity organization never did run smooth. It took 
a year and a half to find the right leader. But once he was 
found, the riddle of community organization seemed to be 
well on its way toward a solution. The reports from Quincy 
now read like this: 

Thursday afternoon the health officer came to Quincy and 
gave toxin-antitoxin to 168. This was the third dose for 107. 
A father of two little children and two high school boys came 
asking for first dose. Truly, Quincy is awake! It was very 
interesting to watch different people taking part in their local 
council meeting last Monday evening. Everyone seemed happy 
and willing to work. One woman, who has been one of the 
best helpers I have had and who spoke several times at the 
meeting, practically shut the door in my face the first time I 
called on her. Truly, there is nothing as contagious as enthus- 
iasm, if you can just get one germ. 

Quincy has recently held the annual meeting of its health 
council. The fourteen members present were all much inter- 
ested in the advancement of the work in the community. 
Each officer elected was not only willing to serve, but pleased 
with the election. The vigorous chairman, re-elected, told 
of his effort to persuade a woman to bring her children to 
the clinic. She met him at the door, said she wasn’t inter- 
ested, and didn’t have time to talk, that she had raised ten 
children and knew more about kids than the old maid nurses, 
and she didn’t want her children examined. When they 
got sick, she’d take them to a doctor. “Right here,’ Mr. 
Black reported, “I decided that the need was quite obvious 
for health education, and I sat down and talked for half 
an hour, and when I got up that woman would have brought 
every child she had to the clinic that afternoon had we 
been having a clinic. I tell you, ladies and gentlemen, I 
think the person who neglects his duty toward our children 
who has an opportunity to serve will burn just a little 
harder in hell.” At the close of the speech some of the 
audience had tears in their eyes. Afterward the chairman 
said, ‘“We didn’t have a large crowd, but we had the cream 
of Quincy and it’s quality that counts.” 

Demonstrating health? The only way to do it is to ~ 
innoculate Mr. Jones, Mrs. Smith and the Kelleys with 
the germ of enthusiasm. That is contagious. And Marion 
County begins to read the symptoms of this contagion in 
better health for its growing children. 
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Without Benefit of Controversy 


By HOMER W. BORST 


HE publicity department of our Community Fund, 

which means our whole staff, discussed some time 

ago the attractive idea of starting a crusade. We 

realized that we were in the midst of a contest, 

but it seemed a rather one-sided affair, with most 
of the interest on our side, and considerable difference on 
the other. As a change we suspected we might be willing 
to put up with a little active opposition, if at the same time 
we could consolidate a compensatory enthusiasm back of our- 
selves. We might raise more money that way. At any rate 
we might create a more lively interest, and if we found the 
right issue, do some good. ; 

We began to wonder whether we had not been playing 
too cautious a game, from the standpoint of financial prog- 
ress, self-expression, and deep-lying social issues. Given the 
present state of the public mind, we concluded we had 
realized about the full effectiveness of the Community 
Fund method of raising money. Also we feared we were 
not getting down to brass tacks in our social evangelism. 
Perhaps our philosophy did not deserve any warmer public 
interest. With a more comprehensive platform perhaps we 
could change the state of the public mind, and in the main, 
favorably. Does that sound like a generative idea? It 
did to us. 

We began by looking for social issues in our own program 
and the programs of our member organizations which 
might be sharpened to challenge public interest. We were 
not looking for such familiar 
issues as these: Why should 
the Young Men’s Christian 
Association be in the Community Fund when it 
charges for service? Why does the Red Cross still 
need money when the war has been over for eight 
years? Why doesn’t the Community Fund throw 
out all of the “welfare” organizations like the Boy Scouts, 
for example, and support only the genuine charities like the 
Salvation Army? We had an appetite for something “more 
fundamental.” 

The Young Women’s Christian Association, we heard, 
had ideas about an eight-hour day for women, and a better 
understanding between employer and employed. That was 
our first lead, but it didn’t take us very far. No legislation 
was proposed for the immediate future, but rather a patient, 
opportunist program of education, calculated to inspire a 
minimum of opposition for a long time to come, a program 
of conference and mutual understanding. There was no 
lack of courage, we were assured, only good judgment as 
to what in the end was likely to prove effective. 

When representatives of the Child Labor Committee ar- 
rived in town we anticipated opposition until we were 
assured that it would require a real investigation to show 
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anything very bad, since conditions apparently were satis- 
factory. Beside the adoption of the state’s rights basis of 
operation had disarmed most of the previous doctrinaire 
criticism. 

An issue loomed with respect to Negro segregation. Our 
colored citizens themselves raised a defense fund and de- 
feated the segregation ordinance by due process of law, 
while the fact that the Council of Social Agencies accorded 
moral support seemed to be considered quite natural. “You 
would; you’re the type.” 

Municipal affairs gave evidence of needing attention, but 
the Chamber of Commerce succeeded in establishing civil 
service for police and firemen, while an independent com- 
mittee launched a campaign for the commission-manager 
form of government, and apparently needed no stimulation 
from our direction. 

Prohibition was conversationally provocative, of course, 
and the settlements were interested, but we found that 
Detroit has discussed that question, with the wise folk, ap- 
parently, suspending judgment. 

Unemployment? Low wages? Cooperative management 
of industry? Now there were real issues, but no member 
organization had announced any program with respect to 
such problems, nor had any organization been excluded be- 
cause it did have a program. 

As for formulating a program of our own, more ad- 
vanced than our characteristic one for the social use of 
‘i money, we concluded that such 
munity Fund work must be done by en- 
lightened minorities, more en- 
lightened, and more in the minority than ourselves; 
and it was disappointing to observe that in all the 
rest of the city only two groups stood out in rela- 
tion to these problems, the unions, and the employes 
of a cooperatively managed factory, who apparently needed 
some convincing as to the worth-while nature of our 
endeavor. 

The crime problem did finally yield something. We are 
launching a survey of probation performance and probation 
needs. At first glance probation might seem to be a subject 
highly charged with controversy considering the general 
movement toward drastic sentences, but after talking with 
the courts we are not so sure. Our judges say they will 
welcome advice, and as for the public, do not the newspapers 
reflect the confused state of public opinion when they call for 
the death penalty today, and then betray a sporting interest 
in a fight for commutation of sentence six months later? 

No, after all, we are going ahead for another year on our 
old plan modified only slightly. We shall still be accused 
by some of exhibiting an elephantine timidity when con- 
fronted with the mice of social controversy, and in our 
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hearts we shall nurse a discomfort, but not a very defi- 
nite one. 

What we shall feel much more guilty about is quite an- 
other matter. Given the age-old and universal tendency 
toward mutual aid, the foundation upon which social work 
is built, given the wonderful money-raising machine which 
the modern campaign represents, given the abysmal ignorance 
of most people concerning the services modern social work 
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has to offer in place of the old charity, given the challenge 
to intelligence and faith that resides in those processes that 
constitute the heart of our service, processes of education 
and personality development that we believe will remain 
valid long after the time when the average of social welfare 
is much higher than it is now, how is it that we have not 
used our talents to better advantage? Not tired redicals, 
but worse—slumbering disciples. 


Could Community Trusts Work? 


By PIERCE WILLIAMS 


HE new driving force in American social work 

is the conviction that poverty and disease can be 

abolished if wealth and science will join hands, 

setting modern social work apart from old-world 

charity, with its pessimistic assumption that 
poverty and disease are inescapable. One of the new social 
devices through which we are trying to do this is the 
community trust. This, as its name implies, is a permanent 
endowment, distinguished from the private philanthropic 
foundation by the participation of a large number of in- 
dividuals in creating the endowment. Through a community 
trust, any public-spirited citizen can give a sum of money 
in trust for the future welfare of his community. It is, in 
fact, an application to the field of philanthropy of the 
principle of the joint-stock business corporation. What 
Judge Goff, the originator of the community trust idea, had 
in mind was the permanent investment of private wealth in 
a community-welfare enterprise. 

The essence of the community trust idea is that the dis- 
position of income yielded by the endowment shall be left 
undesignated by the donor. This involves the selection from 
time to time, by a representative committee of distribution, 
of those charitable objects to which available income shall 
be applied. In this manner, the community trust aims an 
effectual blow at the “dead hand in charity,” endowments 
which become inoperative because of the disappearance of 
the charitable object originally named by the donor. 

Notwithstanding the high hopes entertained for the com- 
munity trust idea, it has, during the thirteen years which 
have elapsed since it was launched in Cleveland, yielded only 
meayre results. A recent compilation shows that of fifty 
existing community trusts, thirty have received no gifts or 
legacies whatever. The combined endowment of the other 
twenty amounts to less than $10,000,000, and the income 
expended during 1925 did not exceed $600,000. Much of 
this income, moreover, appears to have been specifically 


_ designated by the donors. 


Why have the community trusts failed to yield greater 
social welfare dividends? 

The necessity for keeping social welfare projects “sold” 
to the public has often been stressed. No matter how 
worthy the object, money does not come unsolicited. Not 
only must the money-raising effort be efficiently organized, 
but givers must be kept informed as to the merits of that 
particular piece of work. The community trust is no ex- 
ception to this rule. If it is to bring wealth together in a 
pool for community welfare projects, it must be so organized 
as to be able to continuously solicit gifts of capital for its 
uses. This, in turn, implies a purpose, somewhere in the 


organization of making a program of welfare undertakings 
convincing enough to attract such capital gifts. 

A community trust is not, as one might suppose, an in- 
corporated body, like a private foundation. It is nothing 
but an offer on the part of a particular trust company of 
its willingness, under certain conditions, to accept money 
or property in trust for the welfare of the community. In 
view of the vague wording, “community welfare,” the 
declaration of trust formally adopted by the trust company 
makes provision for a public committee to distribute the 
income yielded by capital given to the trust company. The 
committee of distribution is composed of five or seven mem- 
bers, appointed by such public officials as the mayor, the 
judge of the United States court, and so on. Usually, the 
trust company names a member. But until some giver 
accepts this offer of the trust company, the community trust 
is nothing but a splendid gesture. And to date relatively 
few givers have taken advantage of these community trusts, 
though the offers have been open for several years in many 
of the largest and wealthiest cities of the country. 

This reluctance of people of wealth to utilize the com- 
munity trust is, in my opinion, evidence of a serious defect 
in the present plan. The fact is that the community trust 
lacks means for the active solicitation of endowment funds. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that so few gifts have come. 
For all practical purposes, the committee of distribution is 
the only body through which effective contact can be estab- 
lished with the giving public. If the committee of distribu- 
tion fails to function actively, then the community trust is 


‘dormant. And in the great majority of cities, the committee 


has taken the position that until a trust company notified it 
that income was available for distribution, there was nothing 
for it to do. It is this waiting-for-something-to-happen 
attitude that has made the existing community trusts of 
such minor value. 


NQUESTIONABLY, the idea inherent in the com- 

munity trust, namely that in each large community 
the means should exist through which public-spirited in- 
dividuals might pool their capital for community welfare, is 
capable of filling a real need in American social work or- 
ganization. It is essential, however, that we recognize the 
community trust for exactly what it is, viz., a wisely drawn 
legal instrument, but not a social welfare instrument. The 
community trust bears the same relationship to the creation 
of permanent endowments as a deed does to real estate 
transactions. If you intend to buy a piece of property, you 
would do well to have the right form of deed executed by 
the seller. The deed, in itself, is incapable of promoting 
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either the buying or the selling of real estate. The 
community trust is a legal instrument through which a 
charitably-inclined person can create an endowment in favor 
of his community. In itself, it is impotent to get givers to 
give money for charitable purposes. 

If the present community trusts are to become dynamic, 
they must be supplemented by an organization capable of 
making a program of welfare projects in harmony with the 
needs of the community and actively soliciting gifts of 
capital to finance those projects. This body should, I be- 
lieve, be separately incorporated. And, to differentiate it 
from the legal instrument, the name community foundation 
might be used. It should have a board of directors, chosen 
by reason of their interest in social conditions. Eventually, 
it should have a technical staff. 

It is not the function of the community foundation to 
receive and hold endowments. This is a purely legal and 
business function, which should be left to trust companies 
and banks. By leaving this function to them, the community 
foundation would have the banks and trust companies as its 
allies, for it is to them the individual of wealth is likely to 
go in order to get a proper trustee for this prospective gift. 
The function of the trust companies would be to provide 
a large number of separate reservoirs into which streams of 
capital might continuously flow for accumulation. The 
function of the community foundation would be to de- 
termine the lines of community welfare along which the 
power generated by these accumulated gifts should flow. 

In order to make a convincing program of projects worth 
endowing, the community foundation would have to be in 
close and sympathetic contact with the day-by-day social 
work of its community. In cities where a community chest 
exists, the chest should be represented on the board of the 
foundation. I do not believe the chest should itself take 
on the task of raising and distributing community endow- 
ment funds. 

As the community foundation gained experience and as 
income became available in the hands of local trust com- 
panies for its purpose, it would probably arrive at a policy 
similar to that of the successful private foundations. These 
give nothing to individuals in the form of direct charity. 
While a considerable portion of their income is appropriated 
every year for current maintenance of going charitable 
organizations, an increasing proportion of it is going into 
channels of social research and experimental social work. 
These two fields offer unlimited opportunities to community 
foundations. 

Once we visualize the community foundation as a dynamic 
social device aiming at the pooling of capital for the pro- 
motion of the community welfare, we see that it is another 
instrument for accomplishing what the great private founda- 
tions have as their object. When the Rockefeller Foundation 
states that its purpose is to “promote the well-being of man- 
kind throughout the world,” it is employing the word 
community in its widest possible significance. The only 
important respect in which the private foundations and the 
community foundations would differ is in the manner in 
which their respective capital endowments are obtained. 
Whereas the capital of the private foundation is generally 
the result of a gift made by one person, that of the com- 
munity foundation would have to be assembled from many 
separate persons over an indefinite period. 

The responsibility for vitalizing the community trust 
idea by the organization of community foundations seems 
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to me to rest squarely on the shoulders of our social workers. 
We have no right to expect the trust companies to correct 
the shortcomings of the present plan. They are business, 
not social welfare institutions. They already have made a 
real contribution by calling attention publicly to a legal 
instrument whereby endowments can be made to work for 
the community welfare. When social workers participate 
in a community chest or council of social agencies, the 
initiative in focussing local thought on the problem of 
endowments should be taken by one or the other of those 
bodies. The chest and council have -tacitly assumed re- 
sponsibility for gradually developing a community plan of 
social work. That plan must necessarily envisage projects 
that could more satisfactorily be financed through endow- 
ments than through current contributions. 

Through wisely administered community foundations, the 
partnership between wealth and social work can be still 
further strengthened, and our mounting surplus of privately 
amassed riches put to work for the common good. 


Streets That Go to College 


HE land-grant college and the university town are no 
novelty in American experience. But the University 
of British Columbia, not quite twenty years old, has led 
the way, in Canada at least, by combining land exploitation 
with sound principles of town-planning in the creation of 
a new city which promises to be a good place to live in. 
When the University was created by the provincial gov-/ 
ernment in 1908 it was recognized that special sources of 
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Showing British Columbia University Endowment Lands 


revenue must be provided to run it. Accordingly 750,000 
acres of agricultural land scattered over the province were 
set aside for this purpose. But British Columbia is still in 
an early stage of agricultural development, and it soon be- 
came clear that for many years this raw land could not be 
made to yield sufficient income to run the rapidly growing 
school. A provincial commission had located the univer- 
sity—both for the sake of accessibility and to take advantage 


‘of an unusually beautiful situation—on a rolling head-land 


at the tip of Point Grey, some six miles west of the city of 
Vancouver, with delightful views across the straits to 
Vancouver Island. It was decided to allot a large tract 
of land owned by the province and adjoining the university 
grounds to be developed as a planned residence community. 
A total of 2,700 acres was thus devoted to income-producing 
uses for the benefit of the university. Competent engineers 
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and planners were given the task of plotting the whole 
area, and a tract of 100 acres, adjoining the campus, was 
selected in 1925 for the first unit of development. 

The first step was to reconsider the existing subdivision 
plans and to relocate old roads and plan new ones with 
the topography in view and in such a way that the approaches 
to the university should be efficient and suitable. Grades 
of 10 per cent and over were thus reduced to four per cent, 
and a scheme of major roads, 80 to 100 feet wide, was 
Taid out, connecting the campus with the chief highways to 
Vancouver and providing adequate circulation through the 
new town. Minor streets for residence use were held to 
forty- or sixty-foot widths, and were laid out in pleasing 
variety with an eye to the contours of the land. Practically 
the whole shore-front of the peninsula known as Point Grey 
has been reserved for parks and other recreation use; and 
playground space, together with locations for public build- 
ings, churches, stores and apartment houses, have been dis- 
tributed judiciously over the entire tract. 

The cost of development is not low, for the land has 
been roughly cut over and clearing the ground alone has 
cost $700 an acre. But the authorities have proceeded on 
the theory that utilities should be fully provided before the 
land is built upon, and sewer and water connections are 
carried to every lot-line before any further development is 
begun. The cost of improvements is pro-rated and added 
to the lease or purchase price of the individual lot in the 
form of annual payments running to 1945. 

The project differs in important particulars both from 
the English garden-cities and from pre-planned American 
surburbs like Palos Verdes or Mariemont. It is not de- 
signed as a place where wage-workers can be housed, and 
houses are restricted to a minimum cost of $6,000. It will 
be a residence community, and not a self-contained indus- 
trial unit. Ninety-nine year leases of land are offered, but 
there is no attempt to stand firmly as in Letchworth and 
Welwyn, on permanent land control, and house-sites may be 
bought outright if the purchaser prefers. Zoning for per- 
manent use has, however, been carefully applied, with bind- 
ing restrictions written into the agreements for sale, and 
the administration—to be succeeded in time, presumably, 
by a separate municipal government, reserves the right of 
approving all building plans. In harmony with the public 
purpose of the development—however radical it may seem 
to the Yankee—the provincial government is encouraging 
construction by offering its own credit: the owner can se- 
cure a government loan up to 60 per cent of the building 
cost (with a maximum of $7,000) at 6 per cent interest. 
The annual lease of a home-site, taxes, and interest on this 
loan, taken together, may amount to as little as $70 a 
month. 

There has been little enough of foresight and planning 
even on the campus itself in the case of most American state 
universities. In this effort to pay part of its bills by a 
practical object-lesson in town-planning, the University of 
British Columbia ought to make a name for itself. The 
Journal of the Town-Planning Institute of Canada, from 
which these facts are drawn, rightly characterizes the enter- 
prise as “a real estate scheme charged with scientific hu- 
manism.” as. 
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AS A FOOTNOTE to underscore some of the points made 
by Homer Borst and Pierce Williams in the articles in the 
preceding pages comes a recent report of the American As- 
sociation for Community Organization on the trend of gifts to 
community chests. There are 68 chests which have been in 
operation for five years, and during that period the total of 
their contributions has increased nearly 20 per cent; but in 
1927 there was an increase of only 1.3 per cent over the 1926 
mark for these 68, and an increase of only .7 per cent in the 
records of the whole group of 146 chests which held campaigns 
between September 15, 1926 and February 28, 1927. In other 
words, the rate of increase is falling sharply, even in the group 
of cities with populations of more than 50,000; while in the 
smaller cities there has been so far an actual decline in the 
amount of money raised by chests in 1927 as compared with 
1926. “Does this indicate a general trend” the Association 
asks, “which is likely to produce a stationary condition in the 
giving to community chests during the next few years?” The 
Association suggests that the chest cities analyze their local 
situations well in advance of the 1928 campaigns, points out 
that there are two chief factors in raising money successfully 
year after year: an idea, and enough givers with sufficient 
confidence in the idea to give the amount asked for, and details 
the points of which may be expected to influence these factors. 
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And, independently, in the annual report of the Welfare 
Federation of the Oranges, New Jersey, comes a chart showing 
how the increasing Federation expenditures have been met 
largely by earnings and other income, and not by a rise in publie 
support. Whereas in 1920 in the Oranges the public met nearly 
60 per cent of the budgets of the member agencies, while earn- 
ings and endowments took care of 41 per cent, now the figures 
are reversed. In 1926 the public gave only 37 per cent of the 
total (though the number of contributors had doubled) while 
the other sources of income accounted for nearly two-thirds 
of the agencies’ budgets. 


“HAWAII is one of the two absolutely outstanding places in 
the world where East and West have met and mingled. The 
other is Constantinople.” Thus a Chinese highschool girl of 
Honolulu in the first issue of Pan-Pacific Youth, another spoke 
in the wheel of friendly organization which has begun to 
revolve so briskly about the American islands in mid-Pacific. 
The magazine is an organ of the Pan-Pacific Union, which is - 
developing a junior program, and is conducted by Colbert N, 
Kurokawa, the educational director of the Union. The effort 
to create a sense of common interest in the Pacific region, 
young as it is, shows much vigor. 


Books in Our Alcove 


The Abundant Life 


THE GOAL 


OF SOCIAL WORK, by Members of the Massachusetts 


Conference of Social Work, Swampscott, 1925, edited by Richard C. Cabot. 
234 pp. Houghton Mifflin Company. Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


OCTORS seek health, policemen seek order, 
manufacturers aim to supply the world’s 
material needs. But what do social workers 
aim at?” This was the challenge with which 
Dr. Cabot, as president, opened the meeting 
of the Massachusetts Conference of Social Work at 
Swampscott in November, 1925. 

The challenge was accepted and answered—answered 
magnificently. In a series of papers, remarkable for their 
spiritual insight and for the depth of their religious feeling, 
thirteen men and women there set forth the faith by which 
they work. These papers have now been published under 
the title, The Goal of Social Work. Dr. Cabot as editor 
of the symposium, has written the preface and the conclud- 
ing chapter, this last containing a summary of the proceed- 
ings and his reflections upon the discussion. 

The contributors to the book are old friends to those who 
are familiar with the literature of social work. They ap- 
proach the subject from four directions, each speaker start- 
ing from the background of his own experience: 

The Goal of Social Work for Children: Edith M. H. 
Baylor, Hans Weiss, Joseph Lee, George P. Campbell ; 

The Goal of Social Work for Adults: William Ernest 
Hocking, Ethel Ward Dougherty, Elliott Dunlap Smith; 

The Goal of Social Work for the Aged: Annie Lockhart 
Chesley, Christine McLeod, Francis Bardwell; 

The Goal for Social Workers in Training: Lucy Wright, 
Eva Whiting White, Katharine D. Hardwick. 

However varied the approach, all the speakers arrived 
at the same conclusion. The goal of social work is the 
liberation of the human spirit so that it may have life and 
have it more abundantly. To quote Dr. Cabot, it is “the 
relief of misery and unhappiness so that people’s enfranchised 
and organized desires can find their expression in the social 
relationships which are part of their natural outlet.” It is, 
however, not all suffering but 
only that which enslaves against 
which the social worker cam- 
paigns. ‘The mile-runner at the 
three-quarter point is suffering 
acutely in body and often in 
mind also. But he wants no aid 
and would never think of himself 
as entangled. He is freely carry- 
ing out his own will and, if he 
is in the lead, would not change 
his lot for any other’s.” 

The purpose of social work in 
freeing people is to enable their 
“fundamental desires to seek and 
find their full satisfaction” in 
cooperation with their fellows. 
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The new inmate is welcomed. From Poorhouse 
Sweeney, Boni & Liveright 
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These fundamental desires—Dr. Cabot speaks of a central 
Master Desire—are variously defined. Mr. Campbell quotes 
a boy who said, “I want to be of some account in the 
world,” “I want to be great.” Dr. Cabot describes the 
Master Desire as the desire to be “‘in it, to find one’s place 
and to do one’s part and thereby to be somebody.” Mr. Lee 
says that “the North toward which the human soul is set 
is beauty.” Mr. Bardwell finds that “our real quest is to 
find the life of God in the souls of men, each of us helping 
in his own way to remove various obstacles, so that the doors 
of the kindred soul may be open to the outer vision.” 

Each of the contributors, indeed, has his own way of 
describing the goal and the Master Desire so that it would 
be surprising if out of this variety of approach the reader 


could not find that expression which would coincide with. 


his own feelings. The Goal of Social Work is to be recom- 
mended as a source book of inspiration both to social workers 
and to others interested in the religion of social work. 
Kart DE SCHWEINITZ 
Family Society of Philadelphia 


Poorhouse Sweeney 


POORHOUSE SWEENEY, by Ed Sweeney. Boni & Liveright. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of The Survey. 


ERE is a unique and interesting book, written and 
illustrated by an inmate for six years of an almshouse 
in one of the central states. The writer, a cripple, unable to 
earn his own support and unwilling to be a burden upon rela- 
tives with small means, applied for admission to the county 
poorhouse, which he obtained after long and irritating delays. 
Many official reports have described the squalor, misery 
and unhappiness which afflict the more intelligent and 
decent inmates of many almshouses. The Loyal Order of 
Moose has recently published a book on The American 
Poor Farm and Its Inmates, by Harry C. Evans, which 
describes wretched conditions in 
hundreds of poorhouses in all 
parts of the country; but it fails 
to give credit for the kindly 
spirit and the ameliorative condi- 
tions which prevail in a con- 
siderable number. 

But Poorhouse Sweeney is the 
first autobiography ever written 
by a poorhouse inmate, and he 
has produced a gripping story in 
which for the first time is re- 
vealed the actual experience of a 
human soul subjected year after 
year to the conditions under 
which Sweeney lived—a_ story 
equally interesting to the social 
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student and the reader who is looking for unique aspects 
of human life. 

The publishers have printed the book in its original 
misspelled and ungrammatical form and have illustrated it 
by a series of cartoons, without artistic merit but both funny 
and illustrative, drawn by the author. The crudities of the 
book intensify its human interest and its verisimilitude. It 
portrays the every-day life of the mongrel group which 
populates the place: the victims of misfortune, the cripples, 
the imbeciles, the senile, the worn-out drunks, the retired 
criminals, the vicious women, the victims of loathsome 
diseases, herded together without classification. The author 
pictures the superintendent and his staff: incompetent, un- 
trained, ill-paid, overworked ; made responsible for the most 
difficult and hopeless people in the community, whose proper 
care and discipline would tax the wisdom of the most 
competent administrator. 

The story is sordid, often vulgar, yet Sweeney as racon- 
teur is interesting, at times fascinating. There is much that 
is likeable about the little man, for, although he is full of 
egotism and always portrays himself as hero in the incidents 
he describes, he shows a human quality and a chivalrous 
spirit in the care he gives to some of his fellows who are 
worse off than himself; and he shows a manly disposition 
to do his part in the work of the institution notwithstand- 
ing his handicap. 

Open the book where you will and you will find something 
immediately arresting and often exceedingly amusing. Hu- 
mor and pathos are close together. The tales here unfolded 
tax the credulity of the reader, but the writer of this review 
has witnessed similar conditions in many almshouses, and 
Mr. Evans’ recent book reveals corresponding evils even at 
this date. Theodore Dreiser read the proofs of Poorhouse 
Sweeney and was moved to write a foreword in which he 
characterizes it as “a human document . . . not only inter- 
esting but refreshing. A great book? No. Yet a very 
exceptional one. And but for the lack of poetry, a great 
one.” 

Hastincs H. Harr 

Russell Sage Foundation 


On Probation 


PROBATION AND DELINQUENCY, by Edwin J. Cooley. 
Charities of New York, 477 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Price $3.00 postpaid of The Survey. 


HAT the probation service offers, or should offer, a 
profession of great dignity, one calling for special knowl- 
edge and for the exercise of high abilities, has long been 
recognized by all who have studied its problems. And yet 
the writings having to do with this work have been only 
fragmentary, dealing generally with its principles or with 
certain of its more specific details. No other department of 
social endeavor has so lacked expression. The publications 
of the National Probation Association have been practically 
the only source of authoritative knowledge, either of prac- 
tice or theory—there has been no one book to which one 
might turn for a complete exposition of the probation ideal. 
But this book has now arrived. Moreover, the presentation 
of Probation and Delinquency is that of a realized ideal; it 
is the description of a practice that has transcended the usual 
stultifying influences and is now in actual operation. 
Through the generosity of the Catholic Charities of New 
York, advised by the wisdom of His Eminence, Cardinal 
‘Hayes, and assisted by the latter’s able secretary, the Rev. 
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Robert F. Keegan, there was developed in the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions of New York a department of probation with 
one end only in view, namely, that of testing fairly the pro- 
bation theory. This work was given entirely into the hands 
of Edwin F. Cooley, Professor of Criminology at Fordham 
University and Chief Probation Officer of the Magistrates’ 
Courts of Greater New York, a former President of the 
National Probation Association, a man with some twenty 
years of experience in the organization and direction of 
probation work. The choice was a happy one. Indeed, the 
two year experiment of the Catholic Charities proved so suc- 
cessful that now, with the endorsement of all concerned, 
judges and observers, its accomplishments are being con- 
tinued, under the same chief, as an integrated and permanent 
part of the city’s administration of the criminal law. 

Mr. Cooley is to be congratulated. His task has been no 
easy one. Here was a court, the oldest criminal court in 
North America, dealing only with the most difficult of crim- 
inals, with adults under indictment for felony, and yet he 
has succeeded. And his book tells how. In its over five 
hundred pages, all aspects of adult probation practice are 
covered, along with much of delinquency in general, its 
causes and prevention. There are analyses of environments 
and studies of personalities and of methods of adjustment, 
all illustrated by carefully presented case studies from the 
department’s records, and there are descriptions of organ- 
ization and administration, given in detail. Nor does it 
matter that such a highly elaborated and perfected system 
is possible only to a few of our larger communities—even 
the solitary probation worker in a rural district will gather 
from this book both inspiration and suggestion. And it is 
all encouraging. Here is proof that excellence may emerge 
even in a land so politics-ridden as is ours. If a court in 
New York can actually accomplish so great a social advance, 
there should be a general revival of hope and endeavor. 

But this book should be read by all who are socially curi- 
ous—not only by the social workers of the court. As it 
seems to the reviewer, probation has been rather sadly 
neglected by the general social-work world. Here is a de- 
partment of welfare having to do with the failures of the 
other departments. When children’s aid has failed, and 
parental guidance, and “better homes,’ and “better hous- 
ing,” and “better schools,” and “better health’—then pro- 
bation steps in. Surely, the study of one’s failures should be 
valuable, and surely, too, one should be interested in knowing 
this final effort of society, this which aims to prevent these 
failures from needlessly passing through the hope-abandoning 
portals of our prisons. Surely, without such knowledge 
one can legitimately claim only a partial education. 

CHARLES PLATT 


The Immigrant and Business 


MIGRATION AND BUSINESS CYCLES, by Harry Jerome. The Na- 
rahe of Economic Research. 256 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of 
The Survey. 


HE first of a series of investigations relating to the 

economic phases of immigration and emigration, this 
study by Dr. Jerome deals with but one phase of the subject 
—that is, the relation of immigration and labor supply to 
the varying needs of industry. In hearings before the House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization held in 1920 
when the question of restrictive immigration legislation was 
being discussed, it was testified that there was a labor short- 
age in practically every industrial activity amounting to not 


’ 
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less than 5,000,000 men. On the other hand, in 1921, with 
the enforcement of the first Quota Law and the advent of a 
period of industrial depression, it was necessary to call a con- 
ference on unemployment to consider measures for the relief 
of from “four to five million unemployed.” Such paradoxi- 
cal incidents demonstrate the need for the series of studies 
contemplated by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

Dr. Jerome has set out to ascertain a solution to two 
very important issues, namely; to what extent fluctuations 
in migration are attributable to fluctuations in unemploy- 
ment, and to what extent fluctuations in immigration are 
ameliorating or aggravating influences in employment and 
unemployment situations. 

It may seem a bit obvious to comment upon the amount 
of careful statistical analysis which an intensive study of 
this nature requires and which Dr. Jerome has so adequately 
contributed in an effort to arrive at safe and scientific con- 
clusions. Students of immigration who feel as if they have, 
during this post-war period, been living in a cyclonic whirl- 
wind of emotional and racial prejudice will welcome with 
relief the moderate, coolly analytical statements which sum- 
marize Dr. Jerome’s findings. 

That there are both strong cyclical and seasonal move- 
ments in immigration and emigration, and abundant evi- 
dence that when immigration is not restricted, the char- 
acter of the cyclical variations is closely similar to the cycli- 
al variations in employment opportunity in the United States, 
is one conclusion which is clearly demonstrated according 
to Dr. Jerome. Similarly, a period of depression in the 
United States is automatically accompanied or closely fol- 
lowed by a decline in immigration and an increase in emigra- 
tion; and a period of prosperity by an increase in immigra- 
tion and a decline in emigration. However, there are vari- 
ous exceptions and qualifications found which must to some 
degree modify these conclusions. . . . On the whole, the 
changes in migration are more erratic and more violent than 
those in industry. 

To the reviewer, it would seem that even in a study which 
is restricted to migration and labor supply, other social 
factors must be taken into consideration, namely; to what 
extent the domestic factor—that is, family relations—affects 
migration; political and cultural upheavals, too, necessarily 
play an important role. This is evidenced by Dr. Jerome’s 
finding that even in periods of depression, when employment 
is slack and immigration falls off materially, it never ceases 
entirely. 

Lastly, Dr. Jerome concludes that migration is a con- 
tributory factor to the evils of unemployment and that in 
those portions of depression periods in which there is a net 
immigration, even though there is a decline in immigration, 
migration is putting into industry more men than it is taking 
out. He therefore concludes that the very fact of a known 
source of additional labor available through increased im- 
migration in boom periods has probably lessened the pressure 
for regularization of industry. If the United States con- 
tinues its present policy of restrictive immigration for an- 
other decade or two, only then will it be possible to ascer- 
tain whether industry can be regularized with a static labor 
group, for as long as there is emigration and immigration, 
the labor supply is constantly changing to the detriment of 
industrial conditions. 

Cecit1a RAZovSKY 
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Breaking Ground 


HE second anniversary of New York’s Welfare 

Council emphasized the fact that its first task has been 
to bring the social service. agencies into its membership by 
enlisting them in appropriate functional sections. It is in 
these functional groups that discussion of common problems 
takes place. There are twenty-seven sections grouped in 
four divisions. When the council’s membership is complete 
it will include a total of approximately twelve hundred 
agencies. To date it reports 332 organizations in IO sec- 
tions. Announcement was made by Robert W. de Forest, 
president of the council, of the chairmen for these sections 
so far as they have been selected: Frances Taussig, family 
service; John T. Little, care of seamen; William H. 
Matthews, care of aged; Dr. Haven Emerson, health edu- 
cation and administration; Elizabeth Stringer, public health 
nursing; and Mrs. John S. Sheppard, medical social service. 


The council has established for the social agencies a re- 
search and fact-finding bureau under generous grants from 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial and the Com- 
monwealth Fund. The major project of the Health Di- 
vision is an inventory and stock-taking of the public health 
work being done under private auspices. A joint com- 
mittee of the United Neighborhood Houses and of the 
Welfare Council is setting up a plan for a study of the 
work of the settlement houses in the city. 


One of the by-products of the council’s study on how 
persons in need of help reach the sources of assistance has 
been the conviction on the part of the agencies issuing 
specialized social agency directories, some ten in number, 
that a consolidation of directories would be desirable. 
Through the cooperation of the Charity Organization 
Society this consolidation is now going forward. As a result 
there will be published one directory of all the social re- 
sources of the city, amplified in such a way as to be useful 
to the citizen and the social worker alike. 


The Family Service Section has a number of significant 
achievements to its credit. The initiation of the study of 
the homeless, the consideration of the desirability of amalga- 
mating the two Social Service Exchanges, and a plan for 
better cooperation between public and private agencies are 
among the most conspicuous. For some time a distinct need 
has been felt in the city for a central information bureau 
which could direct people to the resources of the city for 
the care of the aged. At the request of the council’s Section 
on the Care of the Aged, such a bureau is being established. 
A joint committee representative of six sections of the 
council is considering the problem of the care of the chronic 
sick. Another committee representative of three sections is 
dealing with the question of how clinics and family service 
agencies can improve their joint services to their clients. 
The section of the Health Division on Administration and 
Education is cooperating in city-wide plans for a toxin anti- 
toxin campaign. The section on Public Health Nursing 
is developing a plan of study of maternal care. 

William Hodson, executive director of the council, 
pointed out at the anniversary meeting that “if it were 
possible to assemble in one spot the entire problem of the 
1,200 social agencies of New York City it would be seen 
that we are confronted here throughout the year with a 
disaster as great as that extending up and down the 
Mississippi Valley today.” 
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What Is a Social Work Executive? 


UI. Efficiency 


By ROBERT W. KELSO 


FFICIENCY involves activity: but that is not its 
sole ingredient. Everyone has seen the ubiquitous 
little executive who is always sputtering about with 
a show of activity—like a pup with more fleas! 
The average workman is a slave to his job. He 

hates it: lives for the hours he has away from it. Yet it is 
a thing he must do to live. It is hard, therefore, to keep 
charging along with powerful, continuous stroke: and it is 
but human that the boss in a factory should pass along the 
aisle as a keel goes through water, creating in front and 
about him a great show of froth and activity which closes 
in behind him, however, and lapses quickly into a state of 
suspended animation. 

To this observation of man in general, the social worker 
. is no exception. If he differs at all it is perhaps in the pos- 
session of a little less sullenness, a greater desire to please 
those whom he serves; a greater unwillingness to be thought 
idle or lazy; and, to that extent, a little livelier conscience. 
So he too belongs to the ranks of the fearful and will go down 
like a great northern diver if the boss but turns his head. 

But bosses differ. In the world of industry the boss is 
himself a servant to a corporation which in turn serves 
investors. “That boss must turn human skill and energy into 
dividends. He is a driver. When he speaks, the gang must 
jump. The corporation holds his job in the balance. If 
he makes dividends he may stay; if not, he is fired. 

In the social work field the picture is different. The 
corporation becomes only that indefinite organization which 
we call Society; which, though it sometimes exacts a terri- 
ble reckoning, is for the most part indifferent and forget- 
ful of the boss’s very existence. The 


The business director knows what his workmen should be 
turning out. Likely enough he has himself been a work- 
man and knows the whole gamut of his industry. The social 
work director does not often visualize the job which his 
executive is performing. “It is a sort of benevolent under- 
taking, and blest if I know how the secretary finds enough 
to do!” The trouble is a failure to see a picture of that 
undertaking in terms of the public welfare. Hence it is that 
almost every social work executive is teacher of an ungraded 
class—his directorate. This is his first task, to be kept at 
relentlessly from day to day and from year to year. If he 
is so minded he can make a sufficient showing of his hus- 
bandry, with a little camouflage. If he is conscientious he 
must teach his board how to appreciate his worth. He initi- 
ates method to be translated by his directors into corporate 
decree, for him in turn to execute through himself and staff. 

Efficiency in the social work executive, then, demands 
more than mere technical skill. He must have loyalty to a 
high degree, and it is not enough that it be merely loyalty 
to a cause in which he has faith. No executive has ever been 
worth his salt who had no faith in his job and did it only 
for the compensation. One can make widgets that way— 
not so well of course, but it can be done. The public wel- 
fare cannot be so served. “The artisan there must possess 
a keen appreciation of the trust imposed in him by Society. 
Though persons in authority may never come near him, he 
must serve at the utmost of his skill, his loyalty, his con- 
science. If he lets down, his work shows quickly the deaden- 
ing effect. Given a man of vision, with the ability to lead, 
it is reasonably certain that efficiency in management will 
prove also to be one of his qualities: yet 
the technical side of his qualifications 


driving spur is removed. The social cor- 
poration director is himself a volunteer, 
making no pelf or profit out of his ser- 
‘vice, doing a turn for Society in his spare 
hours, giving a divided attention and only 
a remnant of time. Very few directors 
ever even call upon their executive. Few 
read his reports, and often enough he 
must. follow his notices of meetings with 
a round of urging over the telephone in 
order to muster a quorum. It is a peren- 
nial jest of non-profit-making organiza- 
tions that quorums are always so small. 
It must be apparent, therefore, that the 
urge to sustained activity in the social 
executive must come largely from himself. 

And there is a still greater difficulty. 


This is the third in a series 
of three articles on the 
Social Work Executive by 
the executive secretary of 
the Boston Council of 
Social Agencies. The first, 
Vision, was published in 
the Midmonthly of March 
15; the second, Leader- 
ship, April 15. In later 
issues there will be dis- 
cussion in this Depart- 
ment of Group Insurance 
for Social Workers, and 


Sick Leaves and Vacations. 
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needs careful analysis. 

The social work executive, like the doc- 
tor, must keep himself posted to the min- 
ute on new thinking and new development 
in his field. An able executive reads con- 
stantly, grounding himself in the philoso- 
phy of his operation. What is the nature 
of the problems with which he deals? 
What is the basic reasoning of the social 
order which he is working to defend and 
improve? It is a sad comment upon the 
intelligence of a_ self-governing people 
that the most perfect zone of silence in 
America today is the non-fiction library! 
The habitue of a special collection of seri- 
ous books is sure to have the habit of 


MARRIAGE and CAREERS 


A study of one hundred women who are wives, mothers, 
home-makers and professional workers 


by 
VIRGINIA MacMAKIN COLLIER 
Published by 
THE BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 


Sold by 


THE CHANNEL BOOKSHOP 
279 Park Avenue Price $1.00 


Pamphlets on 


CLINICS AND. HEALTH CENTERS 


Published by the Committee 
on Dispensary Development 
The Cornell Pay Clinic 
Group Clinics 
Medical Care for a Million People (Report of Six: Years’ 
Work of the Committee) 
Health Centers and Clinics Unattached to Hospitals 
Health Services in Clinics 
What Constitutes Adequate Medical Service? 
Human Factors in Clinic Management 
Relations of Medical and Social Agencies 
Medical Social Terminology 
These pamphlets will be sent to any address for 4 cents 
postage each. Also list of other publications on out-patient 


work. Address Michael M. Davis, Associated Out-Patient 
Clinics, 244 Madison Avenue, New York. 


LIGHT FROM THE NORTH!!! 


You remember those Graphic articles about the 
Peoples’ High-schools in Denmark: The Plastic 
Years, The Open Mind, etc.! Many readers asked 
for reprints of these articles. Well, here they are! 
Dr. Joseph K. Hart, the author, wrote a fourth 
one in the series, and an extensive personal intro- 
duction, and the whole story has now been made 
into a book of nearly 200 pages, by Henry Holt 
and Company, under the title: 


LIGHT FROM THE NORTH. 


Here you will find the complete story of this most 
remarkable educational adventure and achievement 
in all the modern centuries. Any teacher who 
needs re-invigorating will find the right tonic here; 
any one who needs a renewal of his Faith in 
Democracy will find it in this 


LIGHT FROM THE NORTH. 


You can order this book, single copies or in lots, 
through The Survey Book Department, at $1.50 
per copy. Use the coupon: 


et ee a kt et a tt te tt et 


THE SURVEY BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
112 E. 19th Street, New York City: 


For the enclosed $ 
The North ( 


please send me Light from 
copies), by Joseph K. Hart. 


Address 


whiffing the dust off the top of each volume as he takes it 
down. Careful observation in social service libraries will 
reveal the fact that most of the readers are students driven 
by a sharp-eyed nemesis, and that workers from the field- 
executives in particular, seldom come in. ‘This failure he 
lays up to the cares of a long day and the need of some 
recreation in the evening. But that plea is not enough; as 
a mere excuse it is as lame as that age-old freshman alibi, 
the draw in the Harvard Bridge. Those who have a will 
to keep themselves informed, do surely find time for serious 
reading. 

ET reading is not enough. Problems of public welfare 
Vis clarified greatly by discussion. The executive who 
does not keep up with the important conferences in his 
field soon fades into the background as an initiator of ideas 
and a developer of efficient and economical methods. He 
needs the test of criticism from those who know his sort of 
job. Great corporations call their captains together from 
the very ends of the earth for frequent conferences that the 
policies of the organization may be known and the efficiency 
of its several units improved by an exchange of ideas. This 
is a need in modern business. It is preeminently so in social 
work. 

Obviously it is the lesser part of efficiency to be able to 
run the office smoothly. The ablest executive is not one 
who makes work merely for work’s sake. Some secretaries 
will say, “But I must keep the clerical staff busy else they 
will grow lazy and maybe insubordinate.” This is easily” 
thinkable, but it may be noticed that the best managed offices 
show loyalty in the force, and a quiet procedure on the day’s 
job without bustle and chatter so common to the idle who 
are making merely a pretense at industry. The same rule 
holds with the field staff. Case workers must be trusted to 
a high degree in the matter of time used and speed on the 
job. Final results are the only test, and these do not always 
reveal the whole picture. In either group, the executive 
who assigns work merely to produce activity marks himself a 
little fellow on the job. 


HE social work executive often shows a weak side in 

the matter of the business relationship of his office, par- 
ticularly in the purchase of office supplies and the set-up of 
annual and other reports. His first need is to realize that 
he is handling trust money, and that in the spending of it 
he should use more care even than he would use with his 
own. With such an appreciation the superintendent of a 
sizeable orphanage would stop ordering butter by telephone 
at current rates for the fancy article, say 68 cents per pound, 
and would consider how he can make the size of his institu- 
tion and its proximity to other homes pay a dividend by buy- 
ing jointly at the right season and storing for future use, 
at say 34 cents including cartage. The secretary of a relief 
society would pause when sending his annual report to the 
printer to consider whether his format is the most economical 
that he can get up for the purposes in mind, and whether 
the twenty-five dollars which the printer they have always 
employed contributes each year to the society, is really a 
guarantee of low prices and good work. Experience with 
purchasing bureaus shows that savings of 15 to 60 per cent 
in the cost of annual reports can be made over present indi- 
vidual methods at any time that social agency executives 
will get together in ordering their printing. The average 
executive is not keen on savings. He is not familiar with 
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| commercial short-cuts. 
| seems good enough. : 

It is sometimes claimed that a social work executive should 
be a good money raiser. The thought is ventured here that 
that task is none of his business. The problem of ways and 
means is a separate matter—of different nature altogether— 
from the diagnosis of problems, and the development of sound 
methods of attacking them. An executive who has to raise 
the budget as well as execute the functions of his society 
ends by becoming a student of other men’s means, forget- 
ful of other men’s necessities. “That he should handle the 
clerical’ work of money raising through his office where 
individual financing is followed, is reasonable enough, but 
the managers should have the duty of approaching the benev- 
olent public for contributions. A board of managers exists 
primarily for the purpose of providing the sinews of the 
enterprise and standing sponsor for it before the public. 
Quite contrary to present practice, therefore, the executive 
should have no responsibility for the raising of the budget, 
but should be strictly accountable for its expenditure. 


The old way of doing the thing 


T is a sorry sight to see the secretary of an enterprise of 
great worth, in need of expansion, spending his time plan- 
ning his campaign of attack upon the public and working 
out the minutiae of a process not related to the real function- 
ing of his society. He has no time to analyze social prob- 
lems; no opportunity to look ahead; no chance to look back- 
ward through research; no time even to look about him in 
order to gauge the state of the community need for his 
efforts and to note whither he is tending. It is because 
social agencies are so largely a pauperized company, stand- 
ing with upturned eyes and open palms, that those engaged 
in them are looked upon from other professions as failures 
or half-competents unable to find a place in the field of 
industry. 

This chap who is called an executive has many obstacles 
set in his way to high accomplishment. Inattentive oversight 
of his work by directors leaves him free to waste time in 
procrastination and idle chatter. An indifferent and ignorant 
public forgets about him so long as he violates no law. A 
multiplicity of enterprises, fortuitously developed, stand in 
the way of rational integration of the community program. 
Whichever way he turns he must be the builder. He must 
overcome indifference, neglect, enmity. He must serve 
Society in spite of odds, with a spirit that cannot be broken. 

For that high duty of serving the public welfare, only 
the best should be chosen. As the philosophy of community 
service grows with the passing years, this aim will be ap- 
proached. For the present, social work executives are a job 
ot. Though we already have some of the best, we are 
undoubtedly beset by many of the worst. The casual ob- 
server watching the procession, sees the child-like incompe- 
tent who is long on good intent and short on skill; the 
devastating personality who foreshadows an early frost; and 
finally the courageous leader; wherefore he wonders when 
if ever there will be enough professional substance in the 
job to make it a desirable life-calling. 

This much cannot be gainsaid: to serve Society in a 
professional capacity calls for vision broad enough to see 
the confines of that community, to sense its needs and to 
picture its future. It demands leadership that can capitalize 
man’s native sympathy and other-mindedness for the uses 
of the whole people. It requires skill in the management of 
specific enterprises aimed at advancing the public good. 


The Community Chest— 
A Field for Trained Workers 


A six weeks course in Community Chest Admin- 
istration (policies and technique) will be given by 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O., from June 
21st to July 30, 1927. 


The class is limited to twenty, and preference 
given to persons with social work experience. 
pense is low. 


Ex- 


Instructors: Allen T. Burns, Am. Ass’n for 
Comm. Org’n, New York; C. C. Stillman, Grand 
Rapids Welfare Union; Wilbur F. Maxwell, Har- 
risburg Welfare Fed’n; Sherman C. Kingsley, 
Philadelphia Welfare Federation. 


For application blanks and further information, 
write to 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


215 Fourth Avenue, New York 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
The Graduate School of Social Service Administration 


SUMMER QUARTER 1927 


First Term: June 20—July 27 
Second Term: July 28—September 2 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1927-28 
Autumn Quarter, October 1—December 23 
Winter Quarter, January 3—March 23 
Spring Quarter, April 2—June 13 
Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and Ph.D. 
A limited number of qualified undergraduate and 
unclassified students admitted. 


For announcements, apply to Box 55, Faculty Exchange 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


Graduate Training 
For Social Work and Public Health Nursing 


Summer Institute—Public Health Nursing Department 
July 5—August 13 
311 SouTH JUNIPER STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert scholarly service. AutTsor’s Restarce 
Bureau. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SPEAKERS : 
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WHAT DOES JEWISH SOCIAL WORK OFFER AS 
A CAREER? “(3) . . . unusual opportunities for leader- 
ship...” (See Pamphlet, p. 8). 


Over My Desk 


A Monthly Talk with Executives 


By ELWOOD STREET 
Director, Community Council of St. Louis 


for Jewish When the Board Decides 
Social Work Several successful executives feel that a considerable factor 


in their satisfactory relationship to the community has been 
their invariable practice of having decisions, which are likely 
to be unsatisfactory to the person who is presenting the 
request, made by the Board of Directors rather than by the 
executive. II] will attaches itself to an individual who may 
turn down a request much more than it does to a board of 


Offers a fifteen months’ course of study in Jewish 
Family Case Work, Child Care, Community Centers, 
Federations and Health Centers. 


Several scholarships and fellowships :ranging from directors whose corporate nature makes the decision seem 
$250 to’ $1500 are available for especially qualified impersonal. 

stirdents. These executives, therefore, not only refer to their 

boards of directors for action any requests of this nature 

The regular course begins July 5, 1927 but also have the person making the request appear before 

the board of directors and present it in person, so that if 

For iaformetion, address The Director his request is refused he cannot blame the executive for 


having failed to be an effective advocate of his proposition. 
Moreover, the appearance of the person who is making the 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL request before a group of responsible citizens is likely to 
FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK impress him with the weight and influence of these =e) 


so that he is less likely to make a complaint about the de- 


210 WEST 91ST STREET NEW YORK CITY cision if it is unfavorable to his desire than if the executive 
alone made the decision. 


Keeping Board Members in Touch 
One social agency that we know has made very effective 
use of a weekly mimeographed one-sheet bulletin to its 


School of Social Work 


SIMMONS COLLEGE board members. In this way the board members are kept 

1! In planning your summer, we call attention to the informed of the activities of the organization; they are 

following opportunities: spared more frequent meetings for information than perhaps 

SUMMER INSTITUTES IN: | otherwise would be the case; they are well informed on the 

| Medical’ Social: IV ork progress of the organization, and can act promptly on the 

l| Psychiatric Social Work issues which come up when meetings are held. Being well 

| Psychiatric Method to be used in Children’s Work \{| informed, their interest in the organization is kept up and 

and Family Work they are able in their contacts with other groups to interpret 
| Special course for Teachers in Mental Hygiene as it ||| the work of the organization more effectively. 

relates to Education This particular bulletin is chiefly prepared by the staff 

Dates: July 5—August 12 members themselves who are requested by the executive to 


write brief paragraphs of interesting items of their activities 
which they think would be interesting to the board mem- 
bers. The material is compiled, edited, and made into the 
bulletin. 

Another executive requires weekly reports from his 
executives of the things they have done. This material in 
turn is edited and made into a mimeographed “confidential 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY bulletin.” 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS 
Visualizing Work for the Staff 


Two-year course leading to M.A. Degree The “Little Schoolmaster” of Printer’s Ink fame has the 
Preparation for Social Case Work following suggestion which might well be applied to social 
and Social Research agencies and executives with staffs of some size :— 
For Social Economics circulars apply to Registrar “A most novel idea in connection with vitalizing salesmen 
is the product of an energetic sales manager whose staff of 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY some forty men are supplied, every three months, with a 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND written record of their individual activities covering that 
period. 
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Individual attention given to each student 
Address 


“A secretary attends to this work, concentrating upon it 
to the exclusion of everything else. Thus, at the expiration 
of the time, there goes to each man a very comprehensive 
visualized panorama of what he has been doing, its results in 
dollars and cents to the firm and his progress or his decline. 

“No attempt is made to comment upon these records. 
They are impersonal and exact; they merely undertake to 
give the salesman what he has not interpreted for himself; 
a humanized picture of his own activities. 

“These records are not intended as either a bludgeon or 
a reprimand. The sales manager merely wishes to have the 
salesman know exactly what he is accomplishing. And, oddly 
enough, men are apt to lose the correct sense of perspective 
in this regard. Some think they are doing better than they 
actually are; others feel somewhat discouraged when there 
really is no reason for it.” 


How to Address Letters 

Leon W. Frost, superintendent of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety of Detroit, has a good idea about official letters from 
one social agency to another. He says: “Address letters to 
the organization itself ‘attention of’ the individual, and not 
to the individual personally. This saves forwarding by the 
Post Office when the worker has left for another position 
and much confusion and delay are thus avoided.” Mr. Frost 
comments that this procedure is not being followed by some 
social agencies which he knows. 


Intensive Work on the Lists 

Miss Elizabeth H. Speed, office manager of the Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Community Chest, says she has found much 
profit in having a competent clerk read the society columns 
in all of the daily papers each day and make notes when 
people have changed their residences. ‘The clerk also goes 
over these same papers and looks out for notices of removal 
of firms so that changes in address may be made in the 
prospect list. When a firm moves its offices the clerk finds 
out from the city directory the names of the officers con- 
nected with that firm and moves them too. 


Don’t Waste Time Dictating 


So tremendous are the savings in time and effort and the 
conveniences made possible by use of dictating machines that 
I am astonished to see how many social agencies still adhere 
to the old system of having dictating handled by stenog- 
raphers. The use of a dictating machine makes it possible 
for the dictator to carry on his dictation before office hours, 
at the noon hour, after office hours, on holidays or Sundays, 
‘and at times when the stenographer is occupied in work for 
other people. The stenographer or dictating machine 
operator can continue her transcription of the dictation or 
attend to secretarial duties with a saving of all the time 
which otherwise would be spent in taking dictation and is 
not forced to wait while the dictator answers the telephone, 
collects his notes, or organizes his ideas. 

As one who uses a dictating machine I find that I can 
compose my material much better if I do not have the 
feeling that I must hurry and conserve the time of a stenog- 
rapher whose time is valuable and who is waiting as I 
hesitate over the correct word, phrase or idea. 

I have used both the most extensively advertised dictating 
machines, namely the Ediphone and the Dictaphone, and 
have found both entirely (Continued on page 235) 


OCIAL workers, teachers, nurses, min- 
isters, and theological, medical and law 
students, who can spend six or twelve weeks 
of summer study in reviewing developments 
in the technique and viewpoint of modern 
social work, will find such training valuable 
in preparation for more effective service. @ ‘WB 
Two six-week terms, beginning June thir- 
teenth and July twenty-fifth, comprise 
the Summer Quarter, which is 
attended also by the reg- 
ular students of 


the School. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


Smith College School 


for 
Social Work 


Fellowships paying all expenses, internships 
providing maintenance, and numerous 
scholarships are available to properly 
qualified students who desire to enter 
the field of social work, child guid- 
ance, juvenile courts, visiting 
teaching, and psychiatric so- 
cial work. Graduates of 
accredited colleges eligi- 
ble for the degree 


MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Summer session for experienced social 
workers 


For information address 


THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Massachusetts 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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Brooklyn Wins 
Pesce be OL loss is Brooklyn’s 


gain. Dr. I. M. Rubinow, for years 

the executive director of the Jewish 
Welfare Society of Philadelphia, and a 
nationally known authority on social wel- 
fare, has resigned to accept the invitation 
of the board of directors of the Brooklyn 
Federation of Jewish Charities to become 
their executive director. The Philadelphia 
Society has expressed its official regrets at 
the loss the city will suffer through Dr. 
Rubinow’s departure. He will take up his 
work in Brooklyn as soon as a successor 
can be found for the Philadelphia position. 


Miscellaneous 


DR. RUTH WEILAND, Ph.D., of the 
Berlin Red Cross is lecturing for a month 
at the School of Civics and Philanthropy, 
Chicago University, and will then go to 
the National Conference of Social Work 
at Des Moines. 


CHARLES E. MINER, executive secre- 
tary of the Missouri Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, has been elected chairman of 
the St. Louis Chapter of the American 
Association of Social Workers. Miss 
Edith M. Baker, director of the St. Louis 
Hospital Social Service, has been elected 
vice-chairman; Miss Marguerite L. Grol- 
ton, director of. the Home Service Depart- 
ment, St. Louis Chapter Red Cross, secre- 
tary; and Miss Angela Cox, district super- 
intendent of the St. Louis Provident As- 
sociation, treasurer. 


THE CONVENTION of the Boys’ Club 
Federation, International, at Syracuse, 
May 23-26, will feature, as a delegate 
from the National Association of Boys’ 
Clubs of the British Isles, P. W. Johnston, 
in charge of Webbe Institute, which is a 
department of Oxford House, Bethnal 
Green, London. C. J. Atkinson, executive 
secretary of the Boys’ Club Federation, is 
going to the convention of the National 
Association of Boys’ Clubs of the British 
Isles, in London, June 17-19—their first 
meeting. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD MEETING of 
the National Tuberculosis Association will 
be held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 23-26, 1927. 


WALTER H. THORNTON, Ph.D., has 
been elected general manager and secre- 
tary of the Los Angeles Community Chest, 
effective June 1. Mr. Thornton succeeds 
George M. Babcock. The Chest has 
raised $2,650,000 for 1927. 


Elections and Appointments 


Mrs. L. R. Baker, formerly superintendent of 
the Young Women’s Community Club, Evan- 
ston, Ill, as director of the Big Sister Depart- 
ment of the Women’s Co-Operative Alliance, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Teren Becxiey, formerly with the Denver 


COS Ske 


of People 
and Things 


Tuberculosis Society, as executive secretary 
of the American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers. i 

Aipa Bow er, as head of the Personal Relations 
Department of the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment. 


Mrs. FiorencE B. Breen, as office secretary, 
Indiana Tuberculosis Association. 


Marcaret §S. Bripce, formerly Head Resident, 
Gads Hill Center, Chicago, as executive sec- 
retary of the Women’s Co-Operative Alliance, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

SEL1InE Cook, as social worker, Berkeley (Calif.) 
Health Center. 

Nan A. Cox, as_supervisor, Public Health Nurs- 
ing Service, Department of Public Welfare, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Epna Duerr, as executive secretary, Floyd Co. 
Tuberculosis Association; New Albany, Ind. 


Mrs. Rossins Gitman, formerly executive sec- 
retary of the Women’s Co-Operative Alliance, 
Minneapolis, Minn., as general secretary of 
that organization. 


Rena Hartc as assistant director of Home Hy- 
giene and Care of the Sick in the Midwestern 
Branch Office of American Red Cross. 

Mavup Hatz, formerly supervisor, Instructive 
Visiting Nurse Society, Washington, D. C., as 
director, Visiting Nurse Association, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Witi1am Forp Hicsy, as secretary, Department 
of Social Work, San Francisco (Cali -) Com- 
munity Chest. 

Eucenia Jorerns, R.N., as city school nurse, in 
Bend, Ore. 

Tuomas J. Kenorg as liaison representative at 
the New York Veterans Bureau Regional 
Office. Mr. Kehoe was a member of the Red 
Cross staff in Florida following the disaster. 


Epira SwHatto Kinc, to be in charge of the 
Information Bureau, New York Welfare Coun- 
cil, giving half time to it, and continuing on 
half time her work with the Charity Organi- 
zation Society. 

Mrs. THeEoporE §. Lee as secretary of Depart- 
ment of Social Relations, Congregational Edu- 
cation Society, acting with Hubert C. Her- 
ring. Anna Estelle May, who formerly filled 
the position, has married. 

Paut MEINAM, as secretary, San Francisco 
(Calif.) Tuberculosis Association. 

Diana G. MILLIGAN, as superintendent of nurses, 
Knickerbocker Hospital, New York City. 


Guapys Oakey, formerly with the Family Wel- 
fare Association, Springfield, Mass., as gen- 
eral secretary, Associated Charities, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Anna C. Puirurrs, R.N., formerly associated 
with Dr. Haven Emerson in his health and 
hospital surveys, 5 associate director of field 
service, American Public Health Association. 

Jesstz PriscH, director, summer session for 
school nurses, Pennsylvania State College, Pa. 

Frepa A. RripeLey, as social worker at the Na- 
tional Sanatorium, Marion, Ind. 

Ciara B. Rue, as educational director, Public 
Health Nursing Association, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. MaRGUERITE SHOOK, as executive secretary, 
Ft. Wayne Anti-Tuberculosis League, Ind. 


Mrs. Cora V. SHuUMAN, formerly with the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania and more 
recently on the Red Cross staff in Florida 
following the disaster, as field representative 
for Southern Oklahoma, American Red Cross. 

Rosert D. Sxetton as Life Saving Field Rep- 
resentative, Midwestern Branch, A.R.C. Mr. 
Skelton was the 1925 Olympic breast stroke 
champion and is an exxaminer in the life Sav- 
ing Corps. 

Mary Heren SmMitH, formerly assistant super- 
intendent, County Children’s Agencies De- 
partment, C. C. A. A., as assistant secretary 
of the Westchester County Children’s Asso- 
ciation, which is the Westchester County 
Children’s Committee of the State Charities 
Aid Association. 

Marcaret K, STACK, as executive secretary of 
the Graduate Nurses’ Association of Connecti- 
‘cut. 

EvitH STANTON, as executive secretary, Y.W. 
CAS ‘Asilomar, Calif. y 

Marre Swanson, as health educator of count 
schools, Currituck, N. C. f 
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FranK E. Sutcu, formerly superintendent of 
recreation in Scranton, Pa., as executive sec- 
retary of the Chester Co. (Pa.) Health and 
Welfare Council, West Chester. 

CATHERINE W. Taytor, as registrar, Social 
Service Exchange, Reading, Pa., succeeding 
Mrs. Louise E. Miles. 

Eva E. Verrs, formerly secretary, Social Ser- 
vice League, Jacksonville, Ill., as secretary of 
Social Service Department, Civic League, Bay 
City, Mich. 

Eruet Warp, formerly secretary Associated 
Charities, Newburgh, N. Y., as district secre- 
tary in Queens, Long Island. 

Mrs. -Grack WaTERMAN, formerly a member 
Social Service Department, Berkeley (Calif.) 
Health Center, as chief of social service, 
Alamada County (Calif.) hospitals. 

Bresste_WILi1aMs, as public health nurse, Lane 
Co. Public Health Association. Miss Williams 
is a graduate of the Good Samaritan Hospital 
in Portland. She has had two years university 
training for public health nursing at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Mrs. MarcareEt Wetts Woop, formerly execu- 
tive secretary, Hospital Social Service Asso- 
ciation, New York City, as special lecturer 
in the parent-teacher field on the staff of the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 

MartrHa Woop as chapter correspondent, Na- 
tional Headquarters, A.R.C., Washington, 
Dec 


Resignations 


Masie ErsaMan, R.N., attached to the full time 
county health unit in Coos County, has left 
for her home in Pennsylvania. 

Eten L. Hine, as recreation worker, U. S. 
Veterans Hospital, Aspinwall, Pa. 

Laura Porvrer, as field representative, National 
Headquarters, A.R.C., to accept a position 
with the U. S. Public Health Service, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

Harry M. SHULMAN, as assistant psychologist, 
Jewish Board of Guardians, following a six 
months leave of absence as research worker, 
N. Y. State Crime Commission, where he was 
engaged in community studies. 


LITER ALU RE 


CHILD HEALTH IN SMALL COMMUN- 


ITIES—Bulletins describing the Common- 
wealth Fund child health demonstrations— 
two in small cities, two in rural counties. 
No. 1, Program and Policies. No, 2, Marion 
County, Ore. No. 3, Athens, Ga. No. 4, 
Progress Report. Mailed free on application 
to Director of Publications, Room 1648, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 


THE SCHOOL PARENT —Keeps in touch 
with events in the New York Public Schools 
and Parents Associations weekly in The 
School Parent. Send subscription price of 
$1.00 to the United Parents Association of 
Greater New York, 152 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


FOURTEEN IS TOO EARLY: SOME 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
SCHOOL-LEAVING AND CHILD 
LABOR —bty Raymond G. Fuller, published 
by the National Child Labor Committee, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, price 35 
cents. 


UP-TO-DATE CHILD LABOR PUBLI- 


CATIONS—child Labor Facts, 1927; 
Selected Ei oerephy on Child Labor (1920- 
1927); Children Working in Missouri, 1927. 
Price 10 cents each. ational Child Labor 
Committee, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


EAST BY WEST—A special number of Sur- 
vey Graphic devoted entirely to an inter- 
pretation of the Japanese and Chinese in 
America and at home. An excellent back- 
ground for the newspaper despatches of to- 


day. Original price 50 cents—now 25 cents 
a copy. Survey Graphic, 112 E. 19th St., 
New York. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON PSYCHOLOGY 
—by Helen G. Estey, Gardner, Mass. 69 
pages, $1.00 a copy. Obtained of author at 
Gardner, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 233) satisfactory. Where several 
_ people each do a small amount of dictation the use of the 

dictating machine can be scheduled and the machine can be 
' trundled from one to the other so that each can do his 
dictation; while one stenographer or secretary can handle 


i) the dictation for all of the dictators. 


Wholesale Buying 

Inquiry has developed the fact that many institutions have 
not yet discovered that they can buy supplies direct from 
' the wholesaler instead of through the corner grocer or the 
retail store. Wholesale groceries are almost invariably glad 
to deliver goods to social agencies and the same is true of 
wholesalers and even of jobbers in other fields. Savings of 
ten to twenty-five percentage over retail prices can often be 
_ made in this way. 


WHO COMMITS SUICIDE? 


(Continued from page 201) 


a previous system of moral values, a previous galaxy of hopes, 
against which to measure present troubles. It is this com- 
parison, this failure of the present to fulfill the hopes and 
desires of the past, which leads to despair and the wish to end 
an unendurable struggle. 

While one factor in suicide is personal disorganization or 
maladjustment—the inability to find in the social environment 
fulfillment for fundamental needs and interests—another im- 
portant influence is the attitude which people develop toward 
suicide as a favorable solution of their troubles. Suicide is a 
way of adjusting to difficulties. People develop typical reac- 
tions to difficulties: some sink into day-dreams as a substitute 
for a real adjustment; some move to another community to 
make a new start; some drown their-sorrows.in_ drink; some 
find solace in religion; some develop psychoses; some stick to 
the difficulty and work out the solution in new types of rela- 
tionships and new goals. Once established, a type of adjust- 
ment may become a habit with a person and be utilized with 
each succeeding difficulty. There is ample evidence from life 
histories and diaries of people who have committed or at- 
tempted suicide that wishes for death and attempts at suicide 
may arise upon the occasion of every difficulty, until some 
particularly severe crisis leads to a successful attempt at suicide 
and death is the result. 

The point has already been made that child-suicide is not a 
menace in this country. In childhood, however, an attitude 
may be developed which later leads to suicide. University 
students and public school teachers were asked to fill out 
questionnaires regarding wishes for death. Four-fifths of those 
replying had wished at some time that they were dead, always 
at a crisis or when life did not satisfy their cravings. A 
number of persons listed instance after instance in which 
they had felt the desire for death. Others had developed a 
generalized attitude from these experiences and said that it 
was justifiable for the aged, sick or troubled to commit suicide. 

That suicide is in part the result of a previous attitude 
toward death as a favorable solution of difficulties is evident 
also from the records of suicides. In Chicago in 1923, 391 
suicides occurred. Of these, 79, or 20.4 per cent, had pre- 
viously expressed a suicidal tendency or had attempted suicide 
unsuccessfully. How many more had thought of suicide with- 


out expressing their wishes to family or friends it is im- | 


possible to say. 

It appears then that suicide is a corollary of two factors: 
personal disorganization and a favorable attitude toward 
suicide. It is found most frequently where disorganization is 


(Continued on page 237) 


THEOLOGICAL 


UNIO SEMINARY 


TWO TEN DAY SUMMER CONFERENCES 


CONFERENCE ON CiTy CHURCH WorK 


June 7 to 17, 1927 

For Pastors and Staff Workers. ‘Ten days of Group Study of 
Perplexing Problems of the City Church, such as: The Church and 
its Constituency; The Church and the Industrial and Foreign 
Language Groups; The City Mind and its Significance for the 
Church. Among the Lecturers and Leaders are, Charles Stelzle, 
Rev. C. C. Webber, Prof. Adelaide T, Case, Prof. H. N. Shenton, 
Henry Busch. 


Mip-SUMMER CONFERENCE FOR MINISTERS 
July 12 to 22, 1927 


Six Courses of Five Lectures each on General Theological Sub- 
jects, Preaching, and Youth and the Church, by such leaders as 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Prof. A. B. Macaulay of Glasgow, 
Rev. Percy R. Hayward of Chicago, Prof. Eugene W. Lyman, 
Prof. Ernest F. Scott. 


Interdenomination Fellowship. Dormitory Residence. Observation 
trips to Centers of Religious and Social Work. 


For full particulars, write 
Pror. Gaytorp S. Wuite, Director 
3041 Broadway New York City 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 


Hudson and North Moore Streets New York 


Electric Clock System 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


For Social Workers 


And All Who Are Interested in Community 
Health Programs 


An attractive combination offer is now possible 


THE SURVEY—twice-a-month (in- 
cluding Survey Graphic). 

The ideal magazine for social workers. 
The indispensable medium for informa- 
tion on social welfare and progress. 
Regularly $5.00 a year. 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH NURSE— 
monthly. 

The magazine for public health nurses | 
and for workers in allied groups. The 
official publication of the National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing. 
Regularly $3.00 a year. 


$ 5°? 


for both 


Whether or not you are a lay or nurse member of 
the N.O.P.H.N. this bargain offer is for you, provided 
you are a new subscriber to either magazine. 

This coupon entitles you to the big saving. Mail 
it today. Pay later if you wish, but enclose your 
check if possible and have it over with. 

Tue Pusiic HEALTH Nursz, 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 

Enter me for a year of The Public Health Nurse and The 
Survey. I enclose $5.50 (or will send within 30 days after 
receipt of bill). 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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DURE CH ORY AGees © °C Ath Are Biers 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR OLD 
AGE SECURITY—Aim: To promote 


through legislation adequate provisions for 
the dependent aged in the United States. 
Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, president. A. Ep- 
stein, executive secretary. Box 1001, Harris- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE 
—President, Margaret Sanger, 104 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Objects: To edu- 
cate American people in the various aspects 
of the dangers of uncontrolled procreation; 
to establish centers where married persons 
may receive contraceptive advice from duly 
licensed_physicians, ife membership $1.00; 
Birth Control Review (monthly magazine) 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION—aAlice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics: office of editor, 617 Mills Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education; to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to 
advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CON- 


TROL OF CANCER—Dr. George A. 


Soper, managing director, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. o collect, collate and 
disseminate information concerning the symp- 
toms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual mem- 
bership dues, $5.00. 


AMERICAN WOMEN’S HOSPITALS 


(O.S.)— (Organized, 1917)—637 Madison 
Avenue, New York, Chairman; Esther Love- 
joy, M. D., Treasurer; Mathilda K. Wallin, 
M. D. Conducts hospitals and food stations 
for refugees in Greece, and medical centers 
in Macedonia and Western Thrace. Contin- 
uing assistance to medical work in France, 
Serbia, Russia and Japan. 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, 


INC.—16 East 53rd Street, New York, 
Telephone: Plaza 9512. non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic child guidance bureau, em- 
ploying highest social work standards. Sup- 
plies, trains, and supervises carefully selected 
governesses, tutors, companions, play leaders, 
and psychiatric nurses. For information 
address Jess Perlman, Director. 


THE BOY CONSERVATION BUREAU— 
90 West Broadway. Suggests all-the-year- 
round Home Schools for needy boys. ‘Tel. 
Walker 0313. E. W. Watkins, Exec. Sec’y. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, Inc. —730 Fifth Avenue, New 


York. To secure home life for normal 
dependent children in preference to insti- 
tutions; to secure Mothers Allowance laws 
in states having none; to urge adequate ap- 
propriations for home aid; to promote proper 
laws affecting adoption, boarding out and 
placing out of dependent children; to aid 
in the enforcement of these laws. States 
Council of Committee comprises volunteer 
representatives in practically every state. 
Sophie Irene Loeb, President; Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, Honorary President; 
Margareet Woodrow Wilson, First Vice- 
President; Edward Fisher Brown, Executive 
Secretary. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA—C. C. Carstens, director. 130 
E. 22nd Street, New York City. A league 
of children’s agencies and institutions to se- 
cure improved standards and methods in 
their various fields of work. 
ates with other children’s agencies, cities, 
States, churches, fraternal orders and other 
civic groups to work out worth-while results 
in phases of child welfare in which they are 
interested. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, 


It also cooper- , 


THE CHILDREN’S VILLAGE, INCOR- 


PORATED —Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York. A _ national, non-sectarian training 
school scientifically equipped for the study, 
education and development of problem boys 
and girls, on commitment and by private 
arrangement—ages 7 to 16. Supported large- 
ly by volunta contributions. For further 
information address Leon C. Faulkner, Man- 
aging Director. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS—105 East 22d St., New York. 


Florence E. Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 
Composed of 23 Protestant national women’s 
mission boards of the United States and 
Canada. Purpose: To unify effort by consul- 
tation and cooperaton in action. 

Work amoog Farm and Cannery Migrants, 
Summer service for college students, 
Laura H. Parker, Executive Supervisor. 

Religious Work Directors in Government 
Indian Schools. . 

Bureau of Reference for Migrating People, 
follow-up of New Americans. 


EYE SIGHT CONSERVATION COUN- 


CIL OF AMERICA—L. W. Wallace, 
President; Guy A. Henry, General-Director, 
Times Bldg., New York. Conducts a na- 
tional educational campaign to promote eye 
hygiene. Urges correction of eye defects, 
protection against hazards, proper lighting. 
Comprehensive publications—lantern slides— 


lecture material. Cooperation of social 
agencies invited. 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 


AMERICA —Constituted by 28 Protestant 


communions. Rev. C. S. Macfarland and 
Rev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Sec’s; 105 E. 22nd 
St, NA Y¥AG 


Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F. 
E. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Commissions: Church and Social Service, 
Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; International 
Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gulick, 
Sec’y; Church and Race Relations: Dr. 
G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 


“Neighbors 


ae OD made us neighbors,” said 

Senator William E. Borah in 
speaking of Mexico, “let justice make 
us friends.” 

God has made you a neighbor, too— 
a neighbor to people who think and 
act, often, in ways that are incompre- 
hensible. Men and women whose reli- 
gion differs from yours, who are politi- 
cal heretics, whose social standards 
reek of 1890. 

Yet social justice can make such 
neighbors into friends you'll be proud 
of and who will be proud of you. 

Four thousand men and women who 
meet together this month at the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work in 
Des Moines, have consecrated their 
lives to the doctrine of social justice 
and to its application in the neighbor- 
hoods of the land. 

Compared with the size of the task, 
they are but a nucleus. They need 
you, too. Not your passive approval, 
but your active support, as well. If 
you cannot come to Des Moines, at 
least send in your membership to the 
National Conference of Social Work 
(listed above). 
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GIRLS FRIENDLY SOCIETY IN 


AMERICA—15 East 40th Street, New York. 
Girls and women working together to uphold 
Christian standards of daily livi in the 
home, in the business world, and in the 
community. Numbers nearly 60,000, with 
branches in 44 states. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—Prepares Negro 


youth for community usefulness. Collegiate 
courses; Agriculture, Normal, _ Business, 
Builders, Library, and Home Economics. 
Publishers of the SOUTHERN WORK- 
MAN. Free material on race problems and 
education. James E. Gregg, Principal. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF 
PREVENTING DELINQUENCY— 


Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, 
50 East 42nd Street, New York. To pro- 
mote the adoption of sound methods in this 
field, with particular reference to psychiatric 
clinics, visiting teacher work, aan training 
for these and similar services; to conduct 
related studies, education and publication; 
and to interpret the work of the Common- 
wealth Fund Program for the Prevention of 
Delinquency. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; 
Miss Mabel Cratty, general secretary, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. This 
organization maintains a staff of executive 
and traveling secretaries to cover work in 
the United States in 1,034 local Y. W. 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, 
student, foreign born, Indian, Colored and 
younger girls. It has 159 American secre 
taries at work in 49 centres in the Orient, 
Latin America and Europe. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE Wiley H. Swift, acting general secre- 
tary, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. An- 
nual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100 
includes monthy publication, ‘“The American 
Child.” 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSO- 


CIATION, INC. (est. 1912, incorp. 1914), 
70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (tel. Chelsea 8774). 
Promotes as its chief object the building of 
character in the children of America through 
the harmonious development of their bodies, 
minds, and spirits. Its method is, in co 
operation with other organizations, to orig- 
inate and disseminate educational material in 
the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts, 
slides, and insignia. Through its ‘“Knight- 
hood of Youth” it provides homes, schools 


and church schools with a method of char- 
acter training through actual practice. Off- 
cers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; Charles 


F. Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. William 


H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, medical director; Dr. Clarence J. 
D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford £ 
Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
mental and nervous disorders, feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, delinquency, and 
other mental problems in human behavior, 
education, industry, psychiatric social _serv- 
ice, etc. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 
a year; “Mental Hygiene Bulletin,” month- 
ly. $.50 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 


Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, associate director; Dr. 
B. Franklin Royer, medical director, 

Miss Eleanor P. Brown, secretary; 370 
Seventh Ave., New York. Objects: To fur- 
nish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, personal service for local organiza- 
tions and legislation, publish literature of 
ea mg oa ne free, quantities at cost. 
Includes New York State Committee. 
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|THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—pr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, medical director; Dr. Clarence J. 
D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford 
Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
mental and nervous disorders, feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebriety, delinquency, and 
other mental problems in human behavior, 
education, industry, psychiatric social serv- 
ice, etc. ‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, $3.00 
a year; “Mental Hygiene Bulletin,’ month- 
ly, $.50 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF, BLINDNESS— 


Lewis H. Carris, managing director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, associate director; Dr. 
B. Franklin Royer, medical director, and 
Miss Eleanor P. Brown, secretary; 370 
Seventh Ave., New York. Objects: To fur- 
nish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, Sey sepss service for local organiza- 
tions and legislation, publish literature of 
movement—samples free, quantities at cost. 
Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK—John A. Lapp, president, Chicago, 
Ill.; Howard R. Knight, secretary, 277 E. 
Long St., Columbus, Ohio. The conference 
is an organization to discuss the principles 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
ae DB and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Con- 
ference will be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
May 11-18, 1927. Proceedings are sent free 
of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of ftve dollars. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 


AND TEACHERS—Mrs. A. H. Reeve, 
President, Mrs. A. C. Watkins, Executive 
Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. To develop cooperation 
between home and school, and an informed 
public opinion which will secure highest ad- 
vantages for all children, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN— 


370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. Clearing house 
for 35 women’s organizations. Valeria H. 
Parker, M.D., President. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL, CHURCH MIS- 


SION OF HELP—1i1133 Broadway, New 
York. Agency of the Episcopal Church 
dealing with problems of unadjusted youth 
through social case work method. Fifteen 
units have been established, maintaining 
staffs of trained case workers in nine states. 


NATIONAL HEALTH CIRCLE FOR 


COLORED PEOPLE, Inc. -370Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Honorary President; Dr. Jesse E. 
Mooreland, Pres.; Dr. George C. Booth, 
Treasurer; Miss Belle Davis, Executive 
Secretary. 
To organize public opinion and support 
for health work among colored people. 
To create and stimulate health conscious- 
ness and responsibility among the colored 
people in their own health problems. 
To recruit, help educate and place young 
colored women in public health work. 
Work supported by memberships and 
voluntary contributions. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR INSTITUTION EXECUTIVES 


AND OTHER WORKERS —aAt the Chil- 


dren’s Village, Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York. To furnish adequate training to 
properly qualified people wishing to engage 
in, or already engaged in, institution work. 
Provide opportunity for carefully guided 
study in all phases of institution manage- 
ment and activity. Aims to furnish a 
trained personnel for child caring Institu- 
tions. The first and only school of its kind 
in the country. For further information 
address Calvin Derrick, Dean. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE-—For social 


service among Negroes. [L,. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 127 EK. 23rd St., New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. ‘Trains 
Negro social workers. Publishes ‘“‘Oppor- 
tunity’—a “journal of Negro life.” 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S~ CHRISTIAN 


TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna A. Gor- 
don, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. To secure ef- 
fective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, to advance the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people through the department of Child 
Welfare, Women in Industry, Social Moral- 
ity, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Amer- 
icanization and other allied fields of en- 
deavor. Official publications “The Union 
Signal” published at Headquarters. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE —Mrs. Raymond Robins, hon- 
orary president; Miss Rose Schneiderman, 
President; 247 Lexington Ave., New York; 
Miss Elizabeth Christman, secretary, 311 
South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop 
through organization and also for the enact- 


ment of industrial legislation. Information 
given. 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Joseph 
Lee, president; S. Braucher, secretary. 
Special attention given to organization of 
year-round municipal recreation systems. In- 
formation available on playground and com- 
munity center activities and administration. 


THE RELIGIOUS MOTION PICTURE 
FOUNDATION, Inc.—William E. Har- 
mon, Pres.; W. Burke Harmon, Vice-Pres.; 
Mary Beattie Brady, Treas.; Estelle Merrill, 
Sec.; 140 Nassau Street, New York. Pro- 
ducers and distributors of simple, short 
motion pictures designed strictly for church 
use as part of a regular service. One of 
the activities of the Harmon Foundation. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION-—For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


ST. ANDREW’S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N.J., 
is conducted by the Episcopal Sisters of St. 
John Baptist for convalescent or tired girls 
and women. Season, May 15 to October 1. 
Apply to Sister in Charge. Telephone, Park 
Ridge 152. (Country Branch of St. Andrew’s 
Convalescent Hospital, N. Y. C.) 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE —An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment 
in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases 
of the race problem and of the Tuskegee 
idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin- 
cipal; W. H. Carter, treasurer; A. L. Holsey, 
secretary, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF 
AMERICA — a cooperative Educational 
Agency for the promotion of Adult Educa- 
tion among Industrial Workers. 476 West 
24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, 
Jr., Secretary. 


(Continued from page 235) 


most rife; it is not found to any marked degree in highly or- 
ganized social groups where the individual is carefully in- 
corporated into the group, his needs defined for him and 
fulfillment provided. It is found also where there is a generally 
accepted attitude that suicide is justifiable, commendable, or 


“Swithin the right of the individual. 


The control of suicide seems to lie either in giving the in- 
dividual some firm and systematic outline of the interests of a 
full life and a means of satisfying them, or in making suicide 
repulsive. Practically considered, either proposal seems almost 
impossible. The trend today is toward more and larger cities— 
cities whose rapid growth makes it impossible to draw all the 
eager, seeking, city-drawn people into organized group life. 
The old appeal that suicide was of the devil, and hence 
abhorrent, rested on a type of religion now practically extinct 
and totally out of harmony with present trends of thought. 
The newer gospel of social duty is not yet of sufficient appeal 
to act as a deterrent. The appeal of duty to a small, intimate 
group, such as one’s family, fails when the cause for suicide is 
seen often to lie in the very fact that the person committing 
suicide has been torn loose from such groups. Few would 


advocate a return to the simple communal life or the strictures 
of medieval religion, nor could this backward turn be made if 
we wished. Change, city growth, and the concomitant of 
suicide are here to be reckoned with. 

There is hope in an expansion of several trends in city life, 
among them an extension of mental hygiene clinics to catch 
disorganized people before they reach the drastic stage of 
suicide. Many clinics now treat only children; the high 
suicide-rate of adults would justify clinics for adults as well. 

Preventive rather than remedial work lies in organized 
clubs to draw in the lonely and distraught and give them 
guidance and companionship. 

More fundamental is the need, already dimly seen, to place 
the emphasis in education not on the accumulation of facts or 
the development of highly refined but hard-to-satisfy interests, 
but on the development of a type of personality which is able 
to analyze and see clearly the difficulties of life and has at 
the same time the courage and ideals needed to surmount them. 
So far there has been over-emphasis on the first of these 
qualities—the ability to be objective toward oneself—often 
with the distressing result that life has ceased to have value. 
The balance lies in giving to young people positive values and 
the courage to persevere. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


CAPABLE and experienced teacher for 
Sewing and Handcraft Classes in a large 
Settlement. Resident position. To report 
any time before October rst. 5831 SURVEY. 


——$————————————————— re 


BY JUNE rst. Social Case Worker, Col- 
lege graduate at Institution for dependent 
children. Must have had experience in 
both family and children’s case work. 
Knowledge of how to plan child’s welfare 
program in institution essential. 5818 
SURVEY. 


——————————————————— 


SETTLEMENT of New York City in- 
‘cations from Jewish men of ex- 
yr directorship of boys work. 
yEY. 


rite 


WANTED: Woman with successful 
executive experience, as business manager, 
to supervise household management, build- 
ings, grounds, and expenditures of a Girls’ 
Boarding School. Write fully, stating train- 
ing, experience, salary required, and 
when available. 5821 SURVEY. 


HEBREW Orphans’ Home has vacancy 
for a boys’ supervisor. State qualifications, 
age, references, Address Supt., 142 Fair- 
field Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


DIRECTOR for pre-kindergarten school, — 


wanted for July 1. Only college graduates 
who have also graduated from a full pre- 
kindergarten course together with ample 
experience in the field need apply. Write 
stating age, experience and colleges at- 
tended. Excellent salary offered. Benedict 
Gorowitz, Superintendent, Abraham Lin- 
coln House, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Two men, one boys’ work- 
er, and an athletic director for New York 
settlement. Afternoons and evenings or 
evenings only to begin end of September. 
5830 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Young woman with expe- 
rience, good taste and judgment, as pri- 
vate secretary to the Principal of a Girls’ 
Boarding School. College Graduate pre- 
ferred. In letter of own typing state train- 
ing, experience, interests, and when ayail- 
able. 5823 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Assistant headworker for 
settlement house in New York City. Must 


understand girls’ work. Address 5829 
SURVEY. 
ASSISTANT HEADWORKER and 


director of girls’ work for a Jewish Settle- 
ment in New York. Experience essential. 
Dramatic or ‘handcraft training required. 
5826 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Case Worker to serve as 
secretary of well established county organ- 
ization in Iowa. Apply 5828 Survey. For 
personal interview at Des Moines Confer- 
ence, phone Drake 3033. 


CHAPERON WANTED: Jewish Soror- 
ity at a state umiversity desires a re- 
fined, well-educated, middle-aged woman, 
not over fifty years, to act as chaperon 
and house mother. Congenial surroundings 
in a university town. 5832 SURVEY. 


COOPERATIVE PLACEMENT SERV- 
ICE. Social workers, secretaries, super- 
intendents, matrons, housekeepers, dieti- 
tians, cafeteria managers. The Richards 
Bureau, 68 Barnes Street, Providence, R. I. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA need 
men with leadership and administrative 
ability and experience for executive posi- 
tions. Thirty-day Training Schools before 
or after placement. Further information 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


At the Conference— 


GERTRUDE D. Hotes, Director 
of the 

SOCIAL WELFARE DIVISION 
of the 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 


Pershing Square Bldg. 


New York City 


will be in attendance at the National Conference of Social Work, Des Moines, 


Iowa, May 11th-18th, 1927. 


Miss Holmes will be pleased to meet and confer 


with executives and social workers regarding placement service. 
For information regarding headquarters during the conference, apply 


at the Survey’s booth. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps 
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Attention Social Workers! 
Positions open now for 


Executive Secretary, Council of So- 
cial Agencies, East. $3,000. 

Child Placing Executive, 
$2,400. 

Child Welfare workers 
$1,800-$2,200. 

Psychiatric workers, (2) behavior 
problems, adolescent girls, Mid- 
West. $1,500-$1,800. 

Girls’ Club workers (7), Settlements, 
East and Mid-West. $1,500-$2,400. 

Experienced family case workers, 
East, South and Mid-West. $1,500- 
$2,500. 

Executives (6) case work experi- 
ence, welfare centers, East. 
$2,000-$2,500. 

Opportunities for college graduates 
with sociology major to secure 
training in family case work, be- 
ginning salary $100 per month. 


THE COLLEGIATE SERVICE Inc. 


Occupational Bureau for College 
7-11 East 44th Street 
New York City 


East. 


(3), East. 


Women 


WORKERS WANTED 


BAND MASTER WANTED — The 
Pennsylvania Training School, Morganza, 
Pa., will employ a high class Band Master 
and Musical Director if satisfactory terms 
can be agreed upon. Address W. F. Penn, 
Superintendent. 


EXPERIENCED GIRLS’ SUPERVISOR 
wanted for Jewish Children’s Home, lo- 
cated in the South. 5795 SuRvVEY. 


‘WANTED: to get in touch with edu- 
cated, refined woman to care for three 
motherless children of school age and 
supervise family, living in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 5812 SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A CHILD CARING organization wishes 
to place a few girls aged from five to 
twelve years in superior private Christian 
homes in order that they may have the 
advantage of a normal tappy family life. 
Health, clothing and educational expenses 
will be borne by the organization. Homes 
situated in vicinity of Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh or New York preferred. All agree- 
ments private. Please reply to 5816 SuRVEY. 


RESEARCH: W¢ assist in preparing 


special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly ser- 
vice. AUTHOR’S RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Prk . Big Profile in Heme Cooling! 
c Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
shews just how te make heme 

SS] candy- 

) | 

&S Aeter Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 ways 

P te Make Money: Write today ‘er {llus. 
peeklet ‘“‘Cooking fer Profit,” it's FEES. 
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making give big profits. How te 
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